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Christian Principles must underlie The world we build for the futur 
 utetory ts to be followed by a lacting peace. The Paulist Pre 
tnuttes you to read and study tts most impressive Pamphlet Series 





GOD: MAN’S FIRST NEED 


Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 


“If we are to prevent further socia] decadence, if we are to save the human 
race from sinking to the level of savage beasts, we must acknowledge and 
observe our obligations toward Almighty God and try to induce other 
men to do the same. This must be the first feature of any plan for the 
post-war world if it is to provide reasonable hope for success. . . . The 
world-wide catastrophe that we have witnessed in our times arose chiefly 
from the rejection of God by those who governed their fellow men.” 





GOD IN EDUCATION 
~- IN ° 
Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J. ods Calton 


“The principal difficulty, however, still remains. It is the attitude of the 
teachers. Too many have brought to their tasks spiritual ignorance, spiritual 
confusion, spiritual revolt. . . . Our children’s children, in this brave new 
world which we may never see, must realize that they are men, angels, as 
well as animals; men with powers of imagination, reason, will and capabili- 
ties for unselfishness that verge on the sublime; men whose fathers often 
reached the heights before them and left inspiring records for them to 
read, in Philosophy, in History and in Literature: . . . For only such men 
as these can speak of lasting victory.” 
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“God, by His law, which we call the natural law when it governs man‘ 
own conduct on earth, intended that the temporal order of the production 
and exchange of goods also have its sacred aspect. It is undertaken by the 
children of God, hence by those who are brothers under God. We shall 
labor in vain through our legislation and other activities directed at social 


Ry ery Te Deas t) betterment unless we keep this fact in mind.” 
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“Blessed be those whe realize Hhat great work for a new and Just 
order ts uot possible unless Ther eyes are lifted te God, keeper and 
ordatuer of all human events, initial source, guardian aud avenger 





GOD IN SOCIETY 


Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 


“Tt is on “the dignity of man as God’s image, that democracy is founded. 
... A brave new world is not a requisite for peace. . . . We can best reach 
the goal of peace by helping the brave old world abandon the:sins that 
made it weak, and recover the courage that made it heroic. The crisis of 
our time is moral. . . . Root out of American life every manifestation of 
the retreat from reason. . . . Revive faith in the individual as the key to 
values, recognizing that man was created to the image of God.” 
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Rey. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D. 


“He who would encompass the downfall of a nation will never fail if he 
plants the seeds of moral decay in the bosom of the home. He who would 
strengthen a nation and have it yield the finest fruits of civilization and 
contribute the most precious legacy to posterity, had best begin at the home. 
To the fathers and mothers who are groping for the path to enduring 
peace and love and happiness, we say: ‘Put God into your home and 
keep Him there—and all will be well with you and with America.’ ” 





GOD IN GOVERNMENT 


Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 


“The League of Nations failed, not as some say because its rulings had 

‘no teeth in them,’ not because the Covenant that went with the League 

was insincerely idealistic, but because the law and the justice and the 

mercy of God were not in it. . . . But to hold that religion, which makes Sons Tt 

humane intercourse possible between John Smith and Richard Robinson, COVERNMENT 
is not to be applied to the intercourse between nations, is to introduce or to 4 
perpetuate international anarchy. . . . Unless the Lord live in the house ss 

of Government and be Master of the house, we who have labored to build 


it and who fight and die to perpetuate it, will have labored and fought 
and died in vain.” 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
POLITICAL’ FALSEHOOD 


N the speech of Clare Booth Luce 
at the Republican National Con- 
vention there were several refer- 
ences to the need of truthfulness in 
the conduct of governmental af- 


fairs. Mrs. Luce, both as play- 
wright and as member of Congress, 
has established a reputation for 
caustic wit. Her Broadway hit, 
The Wemen, is hard, cynical, 
cruel, and, in a wicked way, 
funny. The one adjective above 
all others—even above “glamor- 
ous” —to characterize Mrs. Luce 
seems to be “sophisticated.” Yet 
this ultra-clever woman, steeped 

to the marrow in 
Childish the wisdom of the 
Request world was naive 

enough to call upon 
politicians to tell the truth! When 
simple folk like myself make that 
demand, we are upbraided for be- 
ing childish. “Be your age,” they 
tell us. As it happened, on the 
evening just before Mrs. Luce’s 
speech, I had in private conversa- 
tion “sounded off” for the n’th 
time on truth-telling as essential to 
good politics. I was reminded, also 


for the n’th time, that it is absurd 
to attempt to hold politicians to 
their promises, to check up on them 
when they contradict today what 
they said yesterday, or when they 
blandly ignore the terms of a pact, 
a charter, a peace plan, a platform, 
or any other program of high prin- 
ciples to which they have with al- 
most religious solemnity appended 
their signatures. : 

It was explained to me (by peo- 
ple who would be horrified if I were 
to lie to them and deeply morti- 
fied if they were even so much as 
tempted to lie to 
me) that politicians 
must be permitted 
to lie, that pacts and 
covenants become 
obsolete the mo- 
ment the ink is dry on the parch- 
ment, and that a political “plat- 
form,” like the actual wooden 
planks on which the candidate 
stands, is built only to be knocked 
down and carted off as soon as the 
convention has adjourned and the 
crowds have left the hall. 

So I was just about to resign my- 


No Eighth 
Command- 
ment for 
Politicians? 
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self to feel as well as to be stupid 
when along comes this woman, 
young, beautiful, smart as a whip, 
clever as the deuce, who lives in 
the two worlds theatrical and po- 
litical where sophistication counts 
for most, along comes this ne plus 
ultra modern to ask in a political 
speech at a national convention 
whether “truthful leadership” 
might not have prepared us better 
for the war, or even have prevented 
the war. That question cannot 
have been asked in jest. At the 
moment Mrs. Luce’s irony was in 
abeyance. Her mood was serious, 
solemn, reverent. To have trifled 
with her audience while speaking, 
as she was, of war and death would 
have been sacrilegious. “Was G. I. 
Jim’s heroic death in battle,” she 
asked, “historically inevitable? 


Might not this war have been avert- 
ed by 


skillful and determined 
statesmanship? When it became 
clear to our government that the 
war could not be averted, could we 
not have been better prepared for 
it by truthful leadership?” Mrs. 
Luce imagined her “Risen Soldier” 
consorting with George Washing- 
ton in the Beyond, and learning 
from the Father of his Country 
that a statesman may err, but that 
he must “err in integrity.” She 
felt G. I. Jim’s presence at the Con- 
vention and she was sure that he 
was insisting that the delegates 
choose as candidate “a man who 
would rather tell the truth than be 
president.” 

FTER hearing such a highly in- 

telligent and worldly-wise wom- 
an demand truthfulness in national 
and international politics I didn’t 
feel childish or stupid any more. 
Apparently one may cry out for 
truth-telling in the world of diplo- 
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macy and yet not be infantile, psy- 
chopathic, a specimen of arrested 
mental development. So I think I 
shall go on insisting, as I have so 
often in these columns, that if we 
really are fighting for freedom, noth- 
ing but the truth will make us free. 
The Truth Himself 
while He lived on 
earth used to refer to 
Satan as the “father 
of lies and of liars.” To lie in pri- 
vate or in public, in conversation or 
in a court of justice, in a promise, a 
charter, a covenant, a treaty, a cam- 
paign speech, a political platform, is 
to invite Satan to assume the direc- 
tion of our affairs personal or politi- 
cal. There were heretics of old, 
Manichees and Gnostics, who con- 
sidered God too holy to bother with 
the concerns of men. Mundane mat- 
ters were left, they said, in the hands 
of a demi-urge, a kind of devil. We 
repudiate that ancient heresy. God 
is not too holy to 
mix even in our po- 
litical life. Do we 
not engrave on the 
seals of states Sicut 
patribus sit Deus nobis, “God to 
be with us as He was with the 
fathers of our country”? If we 
shut God out of politics, His adver- 
sary (“Satan” means “adversary”) 
comes in and takes charge. So the 
lady, witty, ironical, sophisticated, 
but simple and serious for the mo- 
ment, did well to demand “truthful 
leadership,” and to recommend as 
president one who would rather not 
be president than sacrifice one iota 
of truth to gain his end. 


Not Stupid 
After All 


Under 
Whose 
Aegis? 


NNE O’HARE McCORMICK ac- 
cepts more patiently the tradi- 
tional view that truthfulness is not 
to be expected in political docu- 
ments. Writing after the adoption 
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of the Republican platform she 
said in her regular column in The 
New York Times, with apparently 
more resignation than indignation: 
“A political platform 
is something a con- 
vention stands on 
and the candidate 
runs away from. The 
history of campaigns is so clear on 
this point that the innocent by- 
stander always wonders why reso- 
lutions committees toil and sweat 
to produce a set of principles which 
the party standard bearer will in- 
terpret exactly as he pleases. To- 
day’s nominee is sure to take this 
carefully edited compromise plank 
{on internationalism] and make it 
mean something or nothing.” 
Also, she says, “Nothing appeals 
to ... worried Americans so surely 
as even an oratorical promise to end 
the war quickly and get the boys 
home. But a promise to keep the 
boys from going to war again has 
even stronger political appeal.” 
Promise them something big. 
The bigger the better, even though 
it be (as on two previous occasions) 
that we shall never again send 
American soldiers overseas. Na- 
tional Conventions meet in June or 
July. By November few voters will 
be able to say what went into the 
platform, and those few, if you 
point to promises unfulfilled, will 
shrug their shoulders and say “cam- 
paign oratory” or “scraps of paper.” 
Walter Lippmann, in this in- 
stance at least, is less tolerant than 
Mrs. McCormick. He calls the Re- 
publican platform a “Program for 
Chaos,” speaks of its “intentional 
ambiguity on foreign policy,” of 
“weasel words” in the farm plank, 
of “deadly dangerous promises to 
reduce taxes” and works himself up 
? to a high pitch of wrath, saying 


To Stand on, 
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“there is not one line, not one word 
in the whole platform which recog- 
nizes honestly the need of . . . sacri- 
fice in war time.” But having thus 
relieved his mind 
he seems to chide 
himself because of 
his warmth; “plat- 
forms,” he says, “are generally in- 
sincere.” 

Sumner Welles, former Under- 
secretary of State, now added to 
the crowded ranks of columnists, 
quotes the worst sentence in the 
Republican platform: “Such or- 
ganization [to attain permanent 
peace] should develop effective co- 
operative means to direct peace 
forces to prevent or repel mili- 
tary aggression.” If the composi- 
tion of that sentence were not 
so clumsy it might be an illustra- 
tion of Talleyrand’s bon mot that 
language was invented to conceal 
thought. But as it stands it is stu- 
pid and dishonest. . Mr. Welles. re- 
fers to it with contempt. 

So far so good. Anything rather 
than apathy toward falsehood. But 
I shall await with eagerness . the 
comments on the Democratic plat- 
form by these same columnists. 
THE CATHOLIC WorRLD goes to press 
too soon to permit our reporting to 
our readers on the probable duplici- 
ties, ambiguities, self-contraditions, 
evasions, falsehoods, negative or 
positive in the Democratic platform. 
Being no partisan I look with equal 
loathing upon Republican and 
Democratic equivocations and pre- 
varications. I see no 
virtue in “good-na- Worse Than 
tured” toleration of Quislings 
politicians who write 
or speak pompous oratorical phrases 
with the purpose of deceiving the 
electorate. I could more easily be 
indulgent with a pickpocket, or a 
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burglar than with any kind of liar, 
but especially the liar who plays 
ducks and drakes with his coun- 
try’s honor by making promises on 
which he knows he must welch, or 
by offering a concatenation of pre- 
tentious words in place of simple 
truth. I have never been able to 
understand how the American peo- 
ple can get all hot and bothered 
about a Quisling in Norway and yet 
be nonchalant or even apologetic 
about the equally vicious kind of 
_ traitor who would palaver our own 
nation to destruction. 


HE framers of the Republican 

platform, sensing the universal 
cynicism concerning truth in such 
documents, inserted a plank under 
the subtitle “Good Faith.” It reads: 
“The acceptance of the nominations 
made by this convention carries 
with it, as a matter of private honor 


and public faith, an undertaking by 
each candidate to be true to the 
principles and program herein set 


forth.” And there was a report 
that Governor Edge of New Jersey 
had intended to lead a fight on the 
floor of the convention for a plank 
on internationalism that “says what 
it means and means what it says.” 
Very good, but why must one fight 
for such a plank? 

Do you warn a business man not 
to sign a contract unless he intends 
to keep it? When a friend makes 
a promise to a friend does the re- 
cipient say — unless 
it be in joke—“You 
wouldn’t kid me, 
would you?” Why 
then must a candidate for the high- 
est political office in all the world be 
reminded that it is a matter of pri- 
vate honor and public faith not to 
appeal to the people with false pre- 
tenses? How did we get that way? 


His Word 
His Bond? 
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Te tricks played by National 
Committees and Conventions 
upon their fellow citizens are re- 
peated and their importance mag- 
nified when international organiza- 
tions speak pretentious falsehoods 
to the whole world. When Presi- 
dent Wilson went to Versailles he 
said, “It happens to be the privi- 
lege of America to present the chart 
for peace, but . . . all nations con- 
cerned have accept- 
ed that chart.” It 
turned out that they 
had only pretended 
to accept it. They 
flattered the poor good man, cajoled 
him, jollied him along, ridiculed 
him. They compared his Fourteen 
Points jocosely with the Ten Com- 
mandments, and himself with Moses 
and God. They referred sarcastical- 
ly to the Covenant of the League as 
the “Sacred Text” of which Wilson 
was the “only orthodox exegete.” 
They made. all manner of “nasty 
cracks” behind his back, knowing of 
course that their cruel witticisms 
would reach his ears. They wore 
him down, whittled his ideals away, 
declared—to one another, if not to 
him—that they had never accepted 
the Fourteen Points as a basis of 
the Armistice or the added items 
in Wilson’s subsequent addresses 
(twenty-five in all) as a framework 
for the Peace. In a word, these dip- 
lomats welched on their promises. 
The conquered nations soon came 
to realize that they had been 
tricked. Of course their leaders 
too were lying when they claimed 
they had not been defeated but had 
been beguiled into an armistice. 
But there was enough basis to the 
claim to make a talking point when 
the voluble and persuasive Hitler 
came along. He could nof have won 
the nation over to his crazy cause 
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unless there had been a plausible 
theme for his oratory. His ha- 
rangues were hysterical, but, as 
with the ravings of most madmen, 
they contained an element of sense 
and truth. 

If therefore one asks how we 
Americans became skeptical about 
the sincerity of international as well 
as national political 
programs, the an- 
swer is that Metter- 
nichian, Talleyrand- 
ian diplomats played rings around 
our idealistic president in 1919 and 
we have no confidence that they 
will not do it again when the next 
Peace Congress meets. In the busi- 
ness world the Yankee is shrewd 
enough, but in the vastly more in- 
tricate game of international diplo- 
macy he is only a “fall guy.” There 
is an old saying that as, you travel 
from west to east in Europe and 


How We Got 
That Way 


Asia you find each successive peo- 
ple shrewder than the one before. 
The Italian drives a harder bargain 


than the Frenchman, the Greek 
than the Italian, the Armenian than 
the Greek, and so on. But any one 
of them can give the Yankee cards 
and spades and play the shirt off 
his back. As for 
the Russian (really 
an Oriental) does 
anyone imagine that 
in the game that has 
been going on for the last three 
years between the U. S. A. and the 
U. S. S. R. we have held our own? 
If Stalin asks that the Ambassador 
from Finland be expelled from 
Washington, does Uncle Sam re- 
ply, O. K. Josef, if you expel the 
Japanese Ambassador from Mos- 
cow? When Josef was howling for 
a second front in Europe did Uncle 
Sam say sure, Joe, but how about 
a second front in Asia? A flying 
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field in Vladivostok from which we 
might take off to Tokyo would save 
100,000 American lives. Do we get 
it? Do we even ask it? 


O get back to Wilson, it’s a pity 

he didn’t get wise to the diplo- 
mats at Versailles and say with 
Hamlet, “They fool me to the top 
of my bent,” and leave them to their 
own devices. They would have had 
to call him back. Nowadays it has 
become customary with interven- 
tionists to say that America needs 
Europe as much as Europe needs 
America. I remain stupid and stub- 
born enough to doubt that theory. 
At least in the mind of Wilson it 
was not so. He didn’t go to Europe 
to get but to give. If he had been 
more of a bargainer and less of an 
Uncle Santa Claus, those hard- 
headed realists would have had 
more respect for him. But they 
bamboozled him into surrendering 
almost every one of the points and 
principles upon which he had ex- 
pected to re-create the world. Free- 
dom of the Seas went by the board 
before the George Washington land- 
ed the first time at Brest. “Open 
covenants” was a jest at Versailles. 
A number of secret 
treaties had been 
dragged out of the 
archives of St. Pe- 
tersburg by the revolutionists of 
1917. Some say that Wilson him- 
self made no attempt to have them 
repudiated. Apparently he was 
cowed. Was he too ingenuous to 
believe that diplomats who assented 
in public to the principle of Open 
Covenants would peddle _ secret 
treaties among themselves under 
his very nose? Certain wits ex- 
plained that the treaty-makers met 
in the Hall of Mirrors so that every 
delegate could see what went on be- 
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hind his back. But Wilson could 
not have looked in the mirrors. All 
sorts of tricks were played behind 
his back. Whether he winked at 
those tricks or whether he really 
didn’t see them (none are so blind 
as they who will not see), we can- 
not know. It must suffice to say 
that when the treaty-makers had 
finished their job virtually nothing 
was left of Wilson’s brave and 
beautiful Twenty-Five Points. 
Those of us who are old enough, 
. saw these things taking place. 
Younger folk can look it up in any 
intimate history of what happened 
to Wilson in Paris. But no one who 
remembers or learns should pre- 
tend not to know why we Ameri- 
cans are skeptical about diplomats 
and their diplomatic documents. 


T is depressing to hear even yet 

after all these years, the pseudo- 
history of the League of Nations 
in which the blame for its failure 
is laid upon our doorstep. Only 
the other day I listened to a radio 
commentator explaining that twelve 
obstinate United States Senators 
killed the League, made void the 
Treaty, broke Mr. Wilson’s heart 
and put him into a premature 
grave. The speaker found it con- 
venient to ignore the fact that as 
soon as the people got a chance in 
November, 1920, to speak for them- 
selves, they gave Warren Harding a 
majority over Cox as great as the 
majority of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
over Herbert Hoover in 1932. Cox 
was indeed a nonentity, but so was 
Harding. The important element 
in that election was not the per- 
sonal competence of either candi- 
date but the fact that Cox had in- 
herited from Wilson the cause of 
the League. 

Then as now there was an am- 
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biguous clause in the Republican 
platform saying something about 
international co-operation, but in 
the eyes of the people the Democrats 
were the pro-League Party and 
the Republicans anti- 

League. Anti-League The Voice of 
outvoted pro-League the People 
by some seven mil- 

lions. Yet we still hear on the radio 
and elsewhere the imperishable 
canard that the first Henry Cabot 
Lodge with ten or eleven other 
malefactors frustrated the will of 
the American people. What won- 
der that Napoleon defined history 
as une fable convenue! 


_— dig up that hoary old story 
out of the past? Because it 
isn’t the past. Like Réné Clair’s 
screen story it happened tomorrow. 
As soon as the bells ring for the 
armistice (or not waiting for the 
bells to ring) we shall again and 
again and again be 
forcibly fed with sto- 
ries of the League 
and its failure, the 
League and the need 
of its rehabilitation (as it was or 
with modifications) and all those 
stories will impugn the common 
sense and indict the humanity of 
our people. And that indictment of 
a whole people will be made in 
the name of Democracy, the doc- 
trine that the people are supreme! 
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MASSACRE BY BOMBING: AGAIN 


Eyre editorial pages in the 
month of May were almost en- 


tirely given over to a discussion of 
the ethics of obliteration bombing, 
that is to say of deliberate, purpose- 
ful destruction from the air of non- 
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military objectives. The occasion 
of that Editorial was a pamphlet 
by Vera Brittain, first printed in 
England under the title Seed of 
Chaos, and later in the United States 
as Massacre by Bombing. 

Polite exception was taken to cer- 
tain points in my argument by a 
friendly critic, Royce Brier of the 
San Francisco Chronicle. Most of 
the points he made are so well worth 
consideration that I am tempted to 
go over the ground again. But we 
can hardly resume in August a sub- 


ject to which we devoted so much > 


space in May. 

But one question raised by Mr. 
Brier must not go unanswered. He 
doubts the fact of obliteration 
bombing. Miss Brittain had cited 
many presumably reliable authori- 
ties for that fact, 
among them Win- 
ston Churchill. Mr. 
Brier dismissed the 
Prime Minister’s words as those of 
a “civilian.” The designation might 
be misleading. Mr. Churchill is and 
is not a civilian. He is not a com- 
missioned officer in His Majesty’s 
fighting forces, but he sits in with 
the general staff when they discuss 
strategical matters. He is as well 
informed as the generals, or the air- 
force commanders, or the admirals. 
He surely knows what kind of 
warfare they are waging. Yet Mr. 
Brier says, “Neither Mr. Churchill 
nor Miss Brittain has been over 
Berlin.” Would our friendly critic 
have us understand that no one 
knows what happened in Berlin un- 
less he was over Berlin when it hap- 
pened? The criterion 
(once so popular), 
“Wass you there 
Charley?” is a pretty 
stiff test. We have all on occa- 
sion been a bit dubious of the accu- 


A Question 
of Fact 


“Wass You 
There?” 
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racy of war news, but I don’t sup- 
pose the most exacting skeptic 
among us questions what happened 
at Guadalcanal or Saipan or on the 
coast of Normandy because he hap- 
pened at the time to be safe and 
sound and comfy in New York or 
San Francisco. As for the Prime 
Minister’s not knowing what the 
Air Force did at Berlin or Ham- 
burg or Cologne or Diisseldorf be- 
cause he didn’t fly with the bomb- 
ers—well now, Mr. Brier! 


UT let’s have testimony from an 

unimpeachable source as_ to 
what happened in Belgium if not in 
Berlin. His Eminence Cardinal van 
Roey, Archbishop of Malines, suc- 
cessor to the illustrious Cardinal 
Mercier, in an appeal to the Allied 
Powers testifies: “The truth as we 
have seen it with our own eyes is 
that except in a few cases... explo- 
sives and even incendiary bombs 
have been dropped blindly, at ran- 
dom and without distinction, over 
densely populated agglomerations 
covering an area of several square 
kilometers. . . . It is evident—we be- 
lieve this and we do not shrink de- 
claring it—that essential and pos- 
sible precautions are being neg- 
lected. How can this conduct be 
justified before the reason and con- 
science of mankind?” 

It is understandable if Mr. Royce 
Brier had not seen that protest of 
the Cardinal. It was sent to The 
New York Times by 
Father Bazinet of 
St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Baltimore. He re- 
ceived the usual 
formal “appreciation” of his “cour- 
tesy” in submitting the item, to- 
gether with “regrets” of the “in- 
ability” of the Times to make use 
of it. It was not printed in any 
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and 
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Baltimore paper. Nor as far as I 
know, in any other secular news- 
paper. The San Francisco Chron- 
icle seems to have known nothing 
about it. But it appeared in the 
Catholic weeklies as an N. C. W. C. 
dispatch from London, May 26, 1944. 


HAVE to laugh (a little quiet, 

secret laugh) when I find my- 
self defending the Prime Minister 
of Britain. I would hardly call him 
a friend, and I dare say he will 
never know that I have even once 
been his champion. 
But it does seem to 
me that he hardly 
deserves the ill repu- 
tation that Mr. Brier 
gives him when he speaks of “some 
rather ferocious civilian rhetoric, 
including that of the Prime Minis- 
ter,” and when he goes on to ex- 
plain, after calling Mr. Churchill a 
“civilian,” that “civilians in war- 
fare are noisier than combatants.” 
I have not found the Prime Minis- 
ter “noisy” or his rhetoric “fero- 
cious.” His radio voice is not so 
mellifluous as others with which we 
are familiar, and his “charm” in 
consequence is not so pronounced, 
but I cannot recall if he was at any 
time “ferocious” or his rhetoric 
“noisy.” In manner and matter his 
public addresses rank high, and 
therefore I was predisposed to be- 
lieve, with Miss Brittain, that the 
Prime Minister’s testimony to the 
fact of civilian bombing was relia- 
ble. But of course I prefer that of 
Cardinal van Roey. 


These 
Fierce 
Civilians! 


DISLIKE to accuse Mr. Brier of 
missing the point of Miss Brit- 
tain’s argument—and mine. He 
says flattering things about THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLD. His friends— 
many of them—are my friends, and 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


although I do not now see his col- 
umn as I always do when in San 
Francisco, I share with those friends 
the enthusiasm they have for his 
daily contributions to clarity. and 
sanity of thought in these dizzy 
times. But Mr. Brier has one sen- 
tence that seems to indicate that he 
has not sufficiently considered the 
precise distinction between legiti- 
mate and illegitimate bombing. He 
says: “It may be that at Hamburg 
last year there was terror bombing, 
though it would be almost impossi- 
ble at night to get the marine instal- 
lations and not thousands of work- 
men’s homes. . . . Many of the 
smaller cities recently bombed are 
networks built around two or three 
large and highly technical factories, 
and neither high-level nor night 
bombing could miss residence areas 
if the factories are to be destroyed.” 

In the cases cited by Mr. Brier, 
the question of terror bombing does 
not arise. The Catholic moralists 
quoted in the May 
Editorial accept the 
principle that acci- 
dental, unintention- 
al, unavoidable re- 
sults which occur when one is doing 
a permissible action, are no sin and 
no crime. 

But we have been led to believe 
that at Hamburg and Berlin, if not 
elsewhere, the Allies with set pur- 
pose aimed at the destruction of the 
city as such. Miss Brittain quotes 
Time of December 30, 1943, which 
uses the figures of Vice Marshal 
Saunsby of the RAF: “One-fourth 
of the area in German cities attacked 
by the RAF since May 11, 1940, has 
been devastated.. In the ruins of 
Hamburg, Diisseldorf and Cologne 
‘civilized life . . . is no longer pos- 
sible.’ . . . In all, thirty-one cities 
throughout Germany have been 


Accidentally 


or 
Purposely ? 
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smacked since last December in 
forty-eight attacks of 500 tons or 
more. In roughly comparable U. S. 
terms, similar air attacks would 
have devastated three-quarters of 
Los Angeles, Cleveland, Baltimore, 
Boston, New Orleans, Minneapolis, 
Cincinnati, Newark, Louisville, St. 
Paul. ‘Civilized life’ would no 
longer be possible in Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo.” 

Those bombings seem to have fol- 
lowed the pattern used by the Japs 


at Chungking—successive flights of © 


planes cutting swaths across the 
city from end to end regardless of 
the type of buildings underneath. 
We call the Japs savages and so 
they are. We shall not be able to 
call ourselves civilized if we imitate 
their savagery. “An eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth” is not good 
Christian ethics. 

Now that the Nazis have resorted 


to rocket bombs, shall we use them 
too? We could if we would. Per- 


haps we shall. I seem to remember 
that we called the 
Kaiser’s flammen- 
werfer, an atrocious 
instrument when it 
appeared in the first 
World War. Yet we adopted it. 
Prime Minister Churchill called 


How Far 
Shall We 
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civilian bombing “atrocious.” Yet 
we adopted it. Now we have some- 
thing that even more violently 
shocks our sense of what is decent 
in war. Shall we adopt that too? 
What we now call Commando or 
Ranger tactics — gouging out of 
eyes, slashing of throats from be- 
hind (“mugging,” we call it when 
ruffians do it in the slums), kick- 
ing with hobnailed boots or thrust- 
ing with the butts of rifles into the 
groin, these things and others un- 
mentionable are now taught in 
camps to boys who 
went into the army 
as gentlemen. How 
far shall we go with 
all this? As far as the enemy? What 
the Germans do in concentration 
camps, what the Japs are reputed 
to have done to our captured Tokyo 
fliers is reprobated by the Geneva 
Convention, as well as by the cus- 
toms of all civilized people. Shall 
we nevertheless imitate those sav- 
ages? What shall be our rule? 
What shall be our ethics? That 
was the real question beyond and 
beneath the questions contained. in 
Miss Brittain’s pamphlet. For that 
reason I do not now after all regret 
giving this much space to the con- 
troversy on civilian bombing. 


Nothing 
Too Low? 








A FOREIGN POLICY FOR AMERICA 


By JAMES TRAVIS 


as say that America has no for- 
eign policy is to oversimplify as 
well as to miss the point. Of late 
years American foreign relations 
disclose no policy and a number of 
inconsistent practices. But here is 
the point: of late years the Plan- 
ners not the people have controlled 
foreign relations. 

A foreign policy is a principle or 
a set of consistent principles gov- 
erning the relations between a na- 
tion and other nations. There can 
be no policy without a principle or 
a set of principles. Of late years, 
an American foreign policy cannot 
be inferred from practices, much 
less comprehended from statements; 
for there is no thread of principle 
by which either the statements or 
the actions may be tied. The only 
consistency is inconsistency. 

If a nation has no foreign policy, 
other nations cannot depend on it 
to act in any particular way under 
given conditions, regardless of past 
actions or present statements; and 
so the foreigner may be tempted to 
presume or intrude. Nor can a na- 
tion without a foreign policy plan 
for its own best interests over a 
period of time, since it literally can- 
not depend on itself to know what 
it will want to do. Further, when 
a situation arises that calls for ac- 
tion, the lack of a policy usually 
leads to hasty and capricious de- 
cisions, taken without regard to the 
lessons of the past, the probable 
requirements of the future, the prin- 
ciples of sound conduct, or the dic- 
tates of an enlightened self-interest. 
Suppose that, whenever a person 


had a chance to steal some money, 
he was forced for lack of a policy 
(such as is embodied in the pre- 
scriptive “Thou shalt not steal”) to 
weigh all the circumstances attend- 
ant upon the opportunity. Unless 
he was highly endowed with ethical 
sense, he would steal far more 
often than would be good for any- 
one; and he would learn sound pol- 
icy only by bitter experience rather 
than by rational analysis. So with 
nations —if every occasion of ac- 
tion requires the rediscovery of the 
proper principles on which to act, 
it is scarcely likely that the pres- 
sures and illusions of the moment 
will conduce either to the discov- 
ery of sound policy or to action in 
accordance with it. The improvisa- 
tion of foreign relations subjects 
their conduct to momentary whims 
and the caprices of mediocrities in 
power, and results usually in a dis- 
regard of principles discovered only 
after centuries of experience by 
genius perhaps under divine guid- 
ance. So arise catastrophes. 


It might be supposed, at first 
glance, that America at least has a 
policy of going to war with Ger- 
many whenever England does. In 
actuality, America has found itself 
at war with Germany twice with- 
in a generation not because of pol- 
icy but because of an emotional at- 
tachment for the “mother country” 
on the part of certain American 
leaders and population groups, and 
as a result of English propaganda, 
and in order to protect investments 
and make money on trade—in short, 
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war on high impulse and greed. So 
far as popular opinion found ex- 
pression each time before war be- 
came official, most people were 
opposed to precipitating war with 
Germany. Certainly, American lead- 
ership has not held to a consistently 
anti-German policy between wars, 
since American bankers and busi- 
nessmen were not even discour- 
aged from contributing extensively 
to Germany’s reconstruction, as 
they did apparently for money- 
making considerations pure and 
simple and not, as in the case of 
English investment bankers, for 
the further or perhaps principal 
consideration of erecting a buffer 
state to Communist Russia. 

On the basis of reasoned calcula- 
tion, foreign diplomats have proved 
unable to anticipate America’s pro- 
pensity for aiding England. They 
have been deceived by the ordinary 
reasonable implications of the rival- 
ry between American and English 
business for Latin American and 
Canadian trade, of the vast ideologi- 
cal and social differences between 
America and England (Established 
Church, caste system, imperialist 
exploitation, etc.), of the historical 
background of Anglo-American hos- 
tility, with its two outright wars, 
its several near wars, its English 
down-the-nose attitude toward “the 
rebels,” and its Irish question, and 
finally of the fact that England for 
long balanced power in the Pacific 
by maintaining a naval understand- 
ing with Japan, by working with 
Japan for the 5-5-3 ratio (which 
hurt only America), by aiding Japan 
to obtain Pacific mandates contrary 
to American wishes, and by sabo- 
taging American proposals for col- 
lective action against Japan after 
she broke the peace by the Man- 
churian grab. 
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What makes the situation still 
more puzzling to the foreigner is 
that America has not been following 
balance-of-power policies in aiding 
England, since the Continental 
powers are land powers and Eng- 
land is a sea power, and since 
American balance-of-power tactics 
in Europe would necessarily be de- 
signed at keeping all Europe in an 
equilibrium which could be turned 
perpetually to American advantage 
by judicious shifting of American 
weight instead of keeping Conti- 
nental Europe in an equilibrium 
which England can turn perpetual- 
ly to advantage. It is obvious that, 
as to balance of power, America has 
been helping England play Eng- 
land’s game—an endeavor scarcely 
grounded on a conscious or rational 
American policy. In fact, to under- 
stand America’s attitudes toward 
England, one must quit the realm 
of policy for that of psychology. 

It might be supposed that Amer- 
ica has maintained a policy of free- 
dom of the seas. However, Ameri- 
can leadership from the outset of 
World War I. plaintively tolerated 
the most flagrant violations of this 
freedom on England’s part. And 
from the outset of World War IL., 
America made no effort to insist on 
freedom of the Atlantic Ocean, ex- 
cept against England’s enemies. In 
contrast, in the Pacific sphere, 
America has insisted vigorously on 
freedom not only of the seas but, 
in China, of the rivers; and this was 
true even during the course of war 
between China and Japan—a war 
in which America for long main- 
tained a benevolent practical neu- 
trality toward Japan together with 
a benevolent idealistic friendship 
for China. 

It might be supposed that Amer- 
ica, being a democratic republic, 
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would support and encourage the 
spread of democratic republican in- 
stitutions among the nations of the 
world. Yet, none of America’s im- 
portant active allies in the present 
war are democratic republics, nor 
has there been the remotest sugges- 
tion that aid to them should be 
contingent on their making some 
effort to become democratic repub- 
lics. On the contrary, American 
garrisons are stationed in such ter- 
ritories under English rule as 
Northern Ireland and India, and in 
such “protectorates,” mandates, and 
spheres of influence as Arabia, 
Iraq, and Palestine, without regard 
to the wishes of the subject or pro- 
tected peoples and with the effect 
of ensuring the continued subjuga- 
tion or “protection” of such peo- 
ples. In the Western Hemisphere, 
where America can exert a large 
measure of control, outright mili- 
tary dictatorships are tolerated and 


even supported, it being requisite 
only that they establish their power, 
give lip service, and disavow Fas- 
cism — what a contrast with the 
spirit of Bolivar, San Martin, and 


O’Higgins! And the colonial sys- 
tems established in the Americas 
by England, France and Holland 
continue to exist, with the co- 
operation of the United States. The 
spirit of the Monroe Doctrine is for- 
gotten. 


The “Open Door” idea has been 
sporadically invoked by America in 
connection with East Asia affairs. 
This idea is inconsistent with the 
Monroe Doctrine idea unless there 
is some higher logic which can 
reconcile one law for China with 
another for South America. This 
higher logic has been found by 
some minds to be the logic of what 
is termed Yankee Imperialism. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


That is, if America is regarded as 
being essentially imperialistic, the 
Monroe Doctrine and the Open 
Door can both of them be viewed 
as ideas which promote imperial- 
istic expansion— the Monroe Doc- 
trine being thus an attempt to claim 
one hemisphere as America’s pri- 
vate preserve, and the Open Door 
being an attempt to claim equality 
of opportunity in the exploitation 
of the other hemisphere. The diffi- 
culty with this interpretation is its 
failure to accord with American ac- 
tions. Colonies wrested from Spain 
have been given increasing meas- 
ures of self-government, materializ- 
ing in outright freedom already for 
Cuba and the Philippines. Further, 
in modern times, America has made 
no use whatever of its military 
power merely to acquire territory, 
despite the ease with which it could 
do so. 

Yet it cannot be supposed that 
America’s policy has been one of 
getting along peaceably with the 
rest of the world. America’s “lead- 
ers” projected their nation into 
World Wars I. and II. Technically, 
of course, America entered World 
War II. only after being attacked; 
but this Japanese attack was pre- 
ceded by the most extraordinary 
series of diplomatic provocations 
ever perpetrated by an American 
government, including abandon- 
ment of neutrality, “acts short of 
war,” and the announcement of an 
American intention to make war on 
the subsequent attackers as soon as 
America should find itself ready 
and the time propitious. Even so, 
all this verbal bellicosity was bluff 
—-nothing had been done to arm in 
advance for what was being made 
inevitable by loud words. If a pol- 
icy had operated, words and actions 
would have been consistent. 
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One cannot find a policy in the 
American leadership’s attitude to- 
ward World Wars I. and II. nor 
even the operation of a discrimi- 
nating humanitarianism. The ac- 
tions of the Axis during and before 
World War II., which presumably 
shocked this leadership into acts of 
belligerency, seem no more horrible 
than the actions of our Allies dur- 
ing and before World War II. Blood 
spilled and misery caused within 
Germany by the racist policies of 
the Nazis, appalling though its sum 
total, seems to be overshadowed 
when compared with the blood 
spilled and the misery caused with- 
in Russia by the class-rule policies 
of the Reds prior to World War II. 
After all, there were only (!) four 
hundred thousand German Jews be- 
fore Hitler, and at least half of these 
escaped. The number of German 
non-Jews adversely affected by 
Nazism was of course much greater 
than the number of German Jews. 
But the Red toll in Russia, over a 
definite period, was from five to ten 
million in dead alone. As for our 
English allies, the famine in Ben- 
gal has already cost a million lives 
at the very least according to state- 
ments published in even New Deal 
sources. The famine was man- 
made and man-maintained to this 
extent: Indian-grown foodstuffs 
were shipped out of India while the 
natives starved, and outside food- 
stuffs were not shipped in — the 
same tactics as was used in Ireland 
almost a century ago to ensure the 
liquidation of one million Irish. 
The American leadership and many 
segments of the Press have recog- 
nized that the tactics of East Indian 
relief are strictly an English affair 
or “show.” Nor is there a humani- 
tarian policy evident in our con- 
donation of English mass bombing 
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of whole cities, though there is 
much humanitarian feeling when 
such bombing is conducted on a 
smaller scale against our present 
“friends.” Surely we do not yet 
subscribe to Cromwell’s apologia 
for the slaughter of Irish infants: 
“Nits make lice.” But equally 
surely, our present alignment in 
World War II. is scarcely based on 
a discriminating humanitarianism. _ 
Rather, America found itself pro- 
jected into both world wars as a re- 
sult of a pseudo-messianic hysteria 
on the part of its so-called leader- 
ship, supported by the greed of those 
who had a financial stake in the 
proceedings, and coupled with an 
irrational prejudice in favor of a 
chief world rival; that is, in a meas- 
ure, on the racism so violently cas- 
tigated when manifest among Nazis 
or Nipponese, but less violently 
viewed when manifest at home or 
among friends or by victims of 
Nazis. 


To recapitulate, America has re- 
vealed no consistent foreign policy 
in its actions; and, in pronounce- 
ments on matters normally subject 
to foreign policy, American leaders, 
especially in modern times, have 
been inconsistent with themselves, 
with one another, and with their 
actions. Of late, every successive 
conference or speech results in 
some qualification or contradiction 
of what had been done or said be- 
fore. Thus, in two years, the “lead- 
ership” has progressed from the 
weasel-worded idealism of the At- 
lantic Charter to the post-Teheran 
or Churchill-Stalin doctrine of peace 
by pure physical force. With an 
election coming on, the foreign- 
policy gyrations of the Planners 
grow truly phenomenal, so highly 
do they prize the “we-hope-to- 
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please” idea, in election years, above 
both their own phobias and the re- 
quirements of sound principle. 
The chief consequence of Amer- 
ica’s lack of foreign policies has 
been its participation in two Euro- 
pean wars within a generation and 
in the current Asiatic war. These 
wars involve a certain expenditure 
of blood and treasure, and a certain 
debasement of the national life, evi- 
dent in the increase of antisocial 
activities within the nation during 
and after wars. On the other hand, 
America has had some excellent 
practice in self-defense, and a num- 
ber of scientific advances have been 
made. Internationally, the chief 


effect of American intervention has 
been to perpetuate (and probably 
extend) the English, French, Dutch, 
and Belgian Empires long after 
these empires had become incapa- 
ble of standing on their own legs; 
and, in World War II., America has 


contributed the added service of en- 
suring the perpetuation of the Rus- 
sian dictatorship. On the credit 
side, in World War II., is the prob- 
able elimination of the German, 
Italian, and Japanese Empires. Of 
course, in World War I., the Ger- 
man, Austrian, Russian, and Turk- 
ish Empires were ostensibly elimi- 
nated. Since two of the four em- 
pires came quickly to life again in 
less pleasant forms, it is not impos- 
sible that one or more of the to-be 
eliminated empires of World War 
II. will also revive shortly after 
their official demise. 

World War I. resulted also in the 
establishment of a number of small 
nations, and in a rearrangement of 
the boundaries of others. It seems 
likely at present that a number of 
these small nations will cease to 
exist as such after World War II., 
and that others will sustain a fur- 
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ther rearrangement of their bounda- 
ries. One has difficulty deciding 
whether the League of Nations, a 
product of World War I., was a 
credit or a liability. On the whole, 
the League’s ineffectiveness in pre- 
venting war would seem to outweigh 
its value as a device for inducing 
oratory. In any event, in terms of 
the causes and consequences, it 
seems clear that the essential con- 
flicts expressed in World War L, 
had nothing to do with America, 
and could have had no material out- 
come for America that would have 
been worth the cost of American 
participation, seeing that America 
had renounced imperialistic aims. 
Doubtless, World War II. will prove 
equally profitless in the European 
sphere, since there our pious inten- 
tions have slight relevance to the 
essential conflict expressed; name- 
ly, English balance-of-power re- 
quirements versus totalitarian im- 
perialism. Actually, America can 
defeat England’s purpose if, through 
American efforts, one totalitarian 
imperialism emerges too complete- 
ly victorious over another. 

The lack of an American foreign 
policy has led some minds, particu- 
larly in foreign countries, to regard 
American policy as an enigma, as 
something inscrutable albeit re- 
flecting an impenetrable cunning. 
This is laughable. A _ profound 
American foreign policy no more 
exists than did the wonderful suit 
of clothes, in the fairy tale, which 
had been so perfectly tailored for 
the king that nobody could see it, 
though all were sure it was there. 
Since the Planners have failed to 
clothe us intellectually in matters 
of foreign policy, let us determine 
to find for ourselves a policy that, 
though homespun, will give .some 
wear. 
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It is necessary at the outset to de- 
termine what the objectives of 
American foreign policy should be. 
That is, what should be the nature 
of the relations between America 
and other nations? Incontestably, 
from the American view, their na- 
ture should be such as will most 
readily permit mankind, particular- 
ly in America, to live the good life 
—life according to the moral law, 
life which sustains the fullest devel- 
opment of man’s best faculties. Do 
we need declare that the indispen- 
sable conditions for such develop- 
ment of man’s intelligence and will 
—both among and within social 
units —are liberty, equality, and 
security (or authority) ? 

By liberty is meant not license to 
sabotage or surrender liberty, to do 
wrong, or to trample minorities, but 
rather freedom of conscience, of 
speech, of press, of enterprise, of 
assembly, freedom for minorities, 
and a government of limited powers 
expressly stipulated. By equality 
is meant the absence of caste sys- 
tems, equal status legally and so- 
cially, equal opportunities, rights, 
and duties. By security or author- 
ity is meant protection to man in 
his legitimate pursuits from fellow 
man and from government, assist- 
ance to man in his quest for the 
fullest realization of the highest 
values, government by laws or prin- 
ciples rather than by man’s caprice 
or executive order, stability of the 
conditions—so far as determinable 
—under which man will operate in 
the economic, domestic, and social 
spheres, refuge and sustenance for 
the oppressed and unfortunate, and 
legal principles which rest on the 
moral law and proceed from the 
central position of God in the uni- 
verse. Just as American domestic 
policy must be chiefly concerned 
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with the promotion of liberty, equal- 
ity, and security within the nation, 
so American foreign policy must be 
concerned with their promotion 
among nations, both for altruistic 
reasons and to create a climate 
friendly to American security. 
Happily, most of us as Americans 
have the basic principles of sound 
American policy, whether foreign 
or domestic, written in our hearts 
and minds. The opening phrases 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
that clarion call to free men down 
the ages, provide what must be the 
cornerstone of any policy, foreign 
or domestic, worthy to be called 
American: “All men are created 
equal . . . are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain inalienable Rights. 
... To secure these rights, Govern- 
ments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” These 
timeless words rest the nation on 
God: “all men are created equal” 
and “are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable Rights”— 
rights which they cannot surrender 
or be denied, whether by a tyrant 
or a majority. The propositions are 
consistent with Christian teaching 
and indeed proceed directly from 
it. Notice that not some but ail 
men are so created and endowed: 
none are excluded by virtue of col- 
or, race, religion, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. It is truly not 
Christian that one group of men 
control another without the legal 
and free consent of the governed, 
revocable at any time. Imperial- 
ism—the exploitation of nation by 
nation, tribe by tribe, or person by 
person—defies God. No man can 
be exploiter and be worthy of the 
name of American. No nation can 
be exploiter and be truly tolerable 
to true Americans, It follows that 
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a basic principle of an American 
foreign policy, as of an American 
domestic policy, will be: Treat all 
men as free and equal under God 
and man. 

In order to promote the diffusion 
and permanency of liberty and 
equality within the nation, appro- 
priate institutions are required. 
Liberty will be imperfect and un- 
stable, if a people does not pick its 
own rulers, and if minorities have 
no protection from majorities. 
Equality will be imperfect and tenu- 
ous, if hereditary classes exist 
among a people. There has never 
been a people or an organization in 
which unchecked or unbalanced 
concentrations of power have not 
led to abuses. The institutions pro- 
vided by the American Constitu- 
tion, embodying as they do sound 
principles of corporate organiza- 
tion, and sound checks and bal- 
ances, make the Constitution the 


finest example of a national charter 
devised up to its time, and these 


constitutional principles are as 
valid in Europe or South America, 
for example, as in the United States. 
As a second basic principle of 
American foreign policy, the follow- 
ing prescriptive seems fitting: En- 
courage the development of consti- 
tutional government by elected rep- 
resentatives of the governed. 
Regardless of the best efforts of 
American diplomacy in applying 
such a prescriptive, various nations 
would no doubt for long maintain 
forms of government at variance 
with the American. If any of such 
nations proves to be well-inten- 
tioned, nothing prevents American 
co-operation with it for the common 
welfare, to the extent that its inten- 
tions are good and to the extent that 
joint action is not prevented by dif- 
ferences in governmental methods 
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and form. This leads to a third 
principle of American foreign pol- 
icy: Co-operate with all nations of 
good will, to the extent indicated by 
common aspirations and permitted 
by similarity of governmental meth- 
ods and form. Such co-operation, 
if involving nations of contrasting 
governmental forms, would neces- 
sarily be limited to informal agree- 
ments and temporary measures, 
and to participation in an interna- 
tional juridical institution like the 
World Court; for, between autoc- 
racy and democratic republicanism, 
there can be no common legislative 
or executive activity in a demo- 
cratic manner — no common form 
of political expression being avail- 
able, and the adoption of a common 
form necessarily involving a choice 
between autocratic and democratic 
methods. 


Are we then to have no Super- 
state, Anglo-Saxon Axis, or Condo- 
minium of the Best People? Sure- 
ly we must avoid internationalist 
hodge-podges wherein the lion will 
be presumed to lie down perma- 
nently with the lamb and wherein 
a sea of contending states will be- 
come automatically pacified by en- 
closure within a breakwater com- 
pounded of chaff and excelsior. By 
the inclusion of the English Empire 
and the U.S.S.R. in the dreamed- 
of Superstate, would we not un- 
derwrite the perpetuation of im- 
perialism and of national and even 
personal slavery? This is not to 
dismiss the idea of international 
confederation or union: something 
of the sort could be useful for ex- 
tending the area within which a 
rational social order may be secure- 
ly fostered. But it is necessary to 
retain touch with essential sanity 
while considering the use, scope, 
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form, and operation of a practica- 
ble international confederation or 
union. 

The prime test of usefulness of an 
international confederation would 
be the extent to which it could guar- 
antee the security of its compo- 
nents, but this would not be the 
only test; rather, for Americans, 
the extent to which the confedera- 
tion could promote or guarantee 
equality and liberty among its com- 
ponents and their peoples would be 
of perhaps equal importance. A 
sufficient basis for permanent in- 
ternational organization cannot be 
found in the mere desire for a peace- 
ful world, for protection against 
aggressors, etc. The whole point 
may be: what kind of peaceful 
world? A Poland after Hitler, a 
Finland after Stalin, an Ireland 
after Cromwell? A world in which 
men are governed by an elite or a 
world in which men govern them- 
selves? One in which men are 
tools—regardless of the goodness or 
badness of the end—or one in which 
men are men? It is senseless to 
fancy a Superstate composed in 
equal parts of democratic republi- 
cans, aristocratic imperialists, Len- 
inist hatchetmen. Nations should 
participate in a common institution 
only to the extent that they share 
a common philosophy and way of 
life, and even then the extent of a 
common institution’s power should 
be limited strictly and by a written 
constitution to those activities which 
are proper to it; otherwise, conflicts 
in philosophy will make for break- 
down; and excess or disbalance of 
power, for abuse. 

Just as a nation could not exist 
half-slave and half-free, so with 
an international federation. Unless 
each nation participating in the 
federation is a democratic republic 
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free of imperialist taint-and recog- 
nizing the supremacy of the moral 
law, no common method of demo- 
cratic republican political activity, 
and no popular base for or method 
of control over policy, will be pos- 
sible to the nations involved, and 
various nations will sooner or later 
find that their imperialistic or non- 
moral ambitions are more important 
to them than the common welfare. 
These were the basic flaws of the 
League of Nations: no common 
method of political expression for 
the peoples involved, no common 
philosophy of government or life, 
and an imperialistic desire to ex- 
pand or balance power, regardless 
of the general welfare. 

Assuming, however, that various 
democratic republics recognizing 
the moral law and free of imperial- 
ist taint, such as reborn Eire, and 
our own America most of the time, 
feel the need of an international in- 
stitution for preserving and extend- 
ing the liberty, equality, and secu- 
rity which they enjoy, two principal 
forms of international institution 
are consistent with American as- 
pirations: an international federa- 
tion of sovereign nations, and an 
American federal union extended to 
include foreign nations. If any for- 
eigners or their domestic supporters 
want Union Now, they can obtain it 
under the Constitution, and with- 
out reversing 1776. Naturally, for- 
eign nations will not rush to merge 
themselves with us under the Con- 
stitution so long as they can get our 
support without incurring obliga- 
tions or submitting their affairs to 
our control. But, quite possibly, 
some of them would prefer interna- 
tional democratic republicanism to 
totalitarian enslavement. If not, 
America would at least have learned 
how friendly its friends really were. 
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Considering the extensive differ- 
ences in spirit, problems, and in- 
terests that prevail among most 
existing democratic republics and 
constitutional monarchies, a unity 
among them by confederation rath- 
er than by merger would seem to be 
a more practicable objective for dip- 
lomats. Even so, the obstacles are 
great, since but a handful of na- 
tions, strung out over a wide area, 
and for the most part weak, can at 
present qualify as democratic re- 
publics. If America should adopt a 
positive program for the _ to-be- 
emancipated nations, it is probable 
that a number of them could even- 
tually qualify. Mere paper repub- 
lics run by military cliques or 
fronting for totalitarian cabals are 
not enough. Only among genuinely 
democratic republics recognizing the 
supremacy of the moral law can 
there be a sufficiently popular and 
honest basis for devotion to the 
ideals of liberty, equality, and secu- 
rity, or a sufficient similarity in po- 
litical structure and methods to 
permit a common popular partici- 
pation in the direction and control 
of the activities of the confedera- 
tion. 

Among the constitutional provi- 
sions of a genuinely democratic re- 
publican international confedera- 
tion are the following: citizenship 
in the confederation for all citizens 
of member nations; the conduct of 
all political activity involved in the 
control and operation of the institu- 
tion, whether by political parties in 
the elective process or by adminis- 
trators in the executive process, with 
no more or less regard for national 
boundaries than applies to state 
boundaries in American federal af- 
fairs; the right of each participating 
nation to secede at any time, in 
accordance with a prescribed proce- 


dure designed to discourage uncon- 
sidered impulses and any over 
concern with short-term advan- 
tages. Since the sovereignty of 
member states could be exercised 
without creating a state of rebel- 
lion, the only substantial bond 
would be community of interest—a 
circumstance calculated to ensure 
mutual accommodation in all mat- 
ters proper to the confederation. 
The concept of international po- 
litical activity in a democratic re- 
publican manner may seem novel, 
but it is no more novel than the 
idea once was of national political 
activity by citizens of the various 
states of a federal republic. The 
idea of international political parties 
may also seem novel, and perhaps 
distasteful to persons who do not 
appreciate the cohesive value of 
political parties, their moderating 
and leavening influence, and the 
need for a canalized expression of 
radical and reactionary psychology 
in all matters involving political 
opinion. The people can learn to 
think internationally as well as 
federally, and the amazing develop- 
ment of facilities for education and 
for communication by radio, tele- 
vision, the press, and “basic” vo- 
cabularies make international po- 
litical parties in some ways more 
feasible than federal parties were 
in America in Jefferson’s time. 
Further, since international issues 
for the consideration of the inter- 
national electorate would be few 
and broad, the international electo- 
rate would not need to become 
impossibly expert on the local af- 
fairs of all the participating nations. 
To sum up, a federation of demo- 
cratic republics is practicable and 
ultimately necessary for extending 
the area and securing the life of the 
highest political ideals. Such fed- 
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eration can be realized by union, by 
confederation, or by a combination 
of the two. Therefore, a fourth 
basic American foreign policy may 
be enunciated: Encourage the de- 
velopment of a federation of sov- 
ereign democratic republics. This 
policy cannot be applied in advance 
of or apart from the other three 
enunciated above, and it will in- 
volve the encouragement, not the 
compulsion, of Christian aristocra- 
cies and constitutional monarchies 
to advance toward a broader re- 
alization of their ideals. An exten- 
sive federation is definitely a long- 
range objective, scarcely to be 
hoped for in the immediate future, 
and certainly not as a semi-auto- 
matic consequence of war. After 
all, Christianity itself has yet to 
conquer vast regions. 
Application of the policies 
sketched above leaves no place for 
pussy-footing, weasel words, or dip- 
lomatic lies or silences. Christ 
said: “Not peace but a sword,” 
meaning “the truth, even if it 
hurts.” The time has ceased, if it 
had ever begun, for federal repub- 
lics like ours to act deferentially 
toward tyrants, emperors, and as- 
sorted hatchetmen, and for presi- 
dents of federal republics to rush 
about like lackeys at the beck and 
call of imperial ministers, military 
dictators, and Bolshevik world- 
criminals. The time has ceased 
also for spreading the word “democ- 
racy” like a honeyed benediction 
over the corpse of Marxian Commu- 
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nism, or the decaying carcass of 
English imperialism. The time has 
arrived for democratic republican- 
ism to take the offensive, to use its 
capacity to crush tyranny as a 
means of neutralizing “Allied” tyr- 
anny, and to sell democratic repub- 
licanism direct to the victims of 
tyranny, whether among allies or 
others. 

As each country is liberated from 
foreign tyrants during the present 
conflict, let America ensure that 
native tyrants, whether kings or 
communists, do not take over. If it 
be argued that liberated peoples are 
not ready for self-government, or 
prefer hereditary aristocracies, or 
dictatorships over the proletariat, 
let America take time to find out 
for itself what the liberated peoples 
really want. World War II. will be 
of slight value to America if it does 
not eventuate in the extension and 
perpetuation of democratic republi- 
can philosophy and _ institutions 
among peoples at present wholly or 
partially deprived of them. It prob- 
ably will not so eventuate; yet this 
is the direction in which America 
must work. Not that the form of a 
people’s government will suffice to 
guarantee proper national conduct; 
but rather that, in a democratic re- 
public, there is less inherent possi- 
bility than in any other form of 
state, of depriving the people of an 
opportunity to order their domestic 
and foreign affairs on the moral 
law, and to learn the Truth that 
alone makes men fully free. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 
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THE GREAT TOMATO HOAX 


By M. MacManus MULLAN 


IARRAND, Binns, and Bretagne 
and I. There we sat, four Navy 
files, on the deck of the Reina Mer- 
cedes, trying to catch eels. Just 
trying to catch eels on a beautiful 
summer afternoon, when the roofs 
and cornices of the academy peered 
reproachfully at us through the 
fever -heat, and all the Saturday 
joys of Crab-town beckoned us. 
The only good thing about that Sat- 
urday was that it was our last on 
the Reina—a captive Spanish sou- 
venir of 1898, sadly degraded by 
1933 to a prison ship for recalci- 
trant midshipmen. 

We were “long termers,” hav- 
ing spent twenty-nine quarrelsome 
days between the deck and that 
characterless dark space which we 
lived in. Fitted into its dark bulk- 
head were hooks for our hammocks 
and lockers for our clothes. If 
there had been any ports, they 
would have framed a view of the 
blackened piles of the dock swing- 
ing in the greenish waters of the 
Severn. But there weren’t any 
ports—that’s why we called it the 
Black Hole. We scorned the men 
who joined our ranks for only a 
few days. They had only venial 
sins to their credit, and we called 
them “short termers.” 

Bretagne, Farrand and I had pro- 
voked the authorities one midnight 
by tangling with a jimmy-legs, after 
our absence from our beds had been 
observed by the besworded, white- 
gloved, Midshipman O.D., who 
placed notes thereon weighted down 
by alarm clocks. There was no spe- 


cial offense in brushing off the 
jimmy-legs who guarded the gate 
which we preferred to use when re- 
turning from French Leave, as he 
was, after all, a civilian; but the 
O.D.’s_ flattering attentions that 
night forced us to turn ourselves in 
at the office. The commissioned 
officer on duty happened to be 
the august and haughty “Beagle” 
Jones, more properly — Lieutenant 
Jones. As these were the days of 
peace, the Beagle was just keeping 
his hand in by warring on lax disci- 
pline in those ancient halls. 

Paul Farrand, who for all his dis- 
tinguished naval forebears, was 
more devoted to gracious living 
than to military science, turned 
himself in with a flourish of pretty 
irony, “Midshipman Farrand, sir, 
reporting in from late leave.” 

That, of course, didn’t stop the 
Beagle from pursuing his duty, and 
we found ourselves on the Ship the 
next day. On the Ship for twenty- 
nine long days of marching to 
classes and back, and twenty-nine 
long nights of sleeping on deck be- 
cause it was too hot in the Black 
Hole. There was little relief in eat- 
ing either, as we got a cooled-off 
edition of the sailors’ chow—those 
toothpick-chewing, privileged par- 
ties who inhabited the quarters aft, 
and were free to come and go as 
are all persons not under arrest. 
When complaints became too loud, 
the Chico who served us would 
observe philosophically, “No cat- 
sup? You got salt, ain’t you? No 
butter? You got bread, ain’t you?” 
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He was a bribe-heavy Filipino, pro- 
curer of our cigarettes, film maga- 
ines, etc. 

Then there was Binns. Omar 
Binns. I wonder what colorlessness 
of life in the post-pioneer Midwest 
prompted so many mothers to be- 
stow that exotic name upon so 
many little Texans and Iowans. 
“Brick” Binns, however, wasn’t col- 
orless. He was one of the tallest and 
the drawlingest, pinkest - haired 
midshipmen in all four Battalions. 
If you didn’t know that he always 
drew 3.5 in “Steam” and the allied 
engineering arts, you would think 
he was a dim-wit. After thirty days, 
we still didn’t know quite how 
Binns had gotten himself on the 
Ship, and what’s more neither did 
he. He suffered from chronic hunger, 
too, and he was probably planning 
one of his imaginary banquets that 
Saturday as he sprawled on the deck 
with a fish-line wound on his wrist. 

I wouldn’t know. We three were 
too absorbed in a discussion of the 
radiant Jessica Madden whom Cap- 
tain Madden had obligingly brought 
with him to Annapolis in his trans- 
fer from Charleston. In two short 
years there, Miss Madden had accu- 
mulated all the airs and graces of 
a southern belle—likewise the 
thought and speech. Half the 
Regiment was in love with her, 
and she returned the compliment. 
We were in the favored half. 

Frenchie Bretagne was worry- 
ing, “Perhaps we shouldn’t have 
sent one note from three of us. 
Perhaps she would pay more atten- 
tion to three separate invitations.” 

“Don’t be silly, sweetheart,” I 
said. “What girl can resist such a 
combination? Why, with your dark 
beauty, Farrand’s savvy, and my 
dancing, she’s got a superior escort 
to the hop—all rolled into three!” 
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“Well, then, why haven’t we 
heard from her? Maybe the Chico 
never delivered it,” he gloomed, as 
he pulled an eel off the pin and 
tossed it back in the water. That 
was all you could do with eels. 

Farrand rolled over lazily. “And 
if he didn’t—so what?” He could 
make the expression sound elegant. 
He had not quite entered into the 
thing with the enthusiasm of the 
rest of us. But then Farrand had 
an air about him that suggested a 
background of international beau- 
ties and diplomatic receptions, 
though he had spent most of his 
life on Farrand Hill with his grand- 
mother, the Admiral’s widow. A 
curious thing was that in all those 
years he never had a nickname. If 
they tried one, it didn’t stick. 

‘“She can do better than us, you 
know, Frenchie,” I said modestly. 
“There are some pretty snappy 
First Classmen and even a few 
stripers who might drag her.” It 
was fun to tease Frenchie—he loved 
girls and dances and gaiety with a 
concentrated affection. “Oh, she 
hasn’t worked up that high yet,” 
he said with unexpected cynicism, 
“she only finished with the young- 
ster class at the last hop.” 

Brick Binns, who had gone below 
decks, suddenly poked his red head 
up the ladder. “Friends, there is 
somethin’ down here that merits the 
attention of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. I believe there is buried 
treasure aboard this here craft.” 
And he vanished as suddenly as he 
had appeared. 

Eel fishing was not of such mo- 
mentous importance that it couldn’t 
wait. We went below decks and in 
the shadowy cabin, the tin lockers 
had been moved from the wall and 
stood in disorderly array around 
the room. We found Brick on his 
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knees inspecting the hinges and 
lock of a beautiful brass trap door 
in the floor. 

“Look, friends,” he said in a 
theatrical tone that emphasized his 
drawl. “A hidden door... Spanish 
ship . . . pirates, mebbe; treasure, 
mebbe?” 

Farrand smiled. “You're ro- 
mancing, mister; it’s probably the 
coal locker.” 

“Coal locker—what for?” said 
Frenchie. He was as interested in 
the door as Brick was. “They don’t 
use any coal in this old hulk.” 

“No.” Brick was excited. “She 
ain’t goin’ nowhurs. Let’s open up. 
What say?” 

“Sure,” I said. “Maybe there’s 
food stores down there.” And that 
was all the persuasion we needed. 
We certainly had nothing better to 
do. The slight risk attached to it 
spiced the adventure. We laid out 


the campaign and the strategy. 


There was a work squad and a 
watch on which we alternated. 
First there was procurement of 
tools which involved some fancy 
light-handedness around the car- 
penter’s mate’s locker after five 
o’clock. Night slowed our program 
slightly, for sounds of scraping and 
knocking traveling along the Ship’s 
old boards would certainly bring 
investigation. 

“Go slow, boy!” Brick shouted in 
whispers. “You got to hit that ham- 
mer on its tiptoes.” 

By midnight one hinge was off. 
Farrand and I were work crew at 
3:00 a. M. when the second hinge 
came loose. The great moment was 
at hand. By the flicker of match 
light, when the big brass door was 
swung back, we could see the dark 
floor below. Brick hung his length 
from the hatch, and with a stretch 
of his toes, stood below. 
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“Treasure!” he cried. “Boxes of 
it!” He lugged the wooden crate 
out of the darkness and heaved it 
up to us, saying, ““There’s a starter.” 

“Brick’s got a nose like a rat for 
cheese. Look, it says ‘U. S. Naval 
Commissary,’ ” said Farrand. 

Brick scrambled up, “Chow! Yip- 
pee!” 

“Hey, mister—pipe down,” I said. 
“Where’s the hammer?” 

Tin cans gleamed at us as we 
pulled up the staves. Brick pulled 
out the first can. It was as big as 
a boy’s drum, and in the crate were 
five more. 

“Happy Valley Tomatoes,” we 
read. “Economy Family Size.” 

“Tomatoes,” we breathed ecstati- 
cally. 

“We had better see what else is 
down there,” said Farrand, sud- 
denly practical, and down he went. 
In the time it takes to burn three 
matches, he was up again. 

“Tomatoes, Gentlemen,” he looked 
mock-sad. “Just lots and lots of 
tomatoes.” 

“Well, just think—it might have 
been sauerkraut.” Brick was philo- 
sophical because he had been vindi- 
cated. 

We would have liked a more bal- 
anced meal, but it was 3:00 a. M. 
and we were ravenous; so we put 
down the brass door, hid the crate 
in a corner by the lockers, called 
Frenchie from his watch, sat on the 
floor and fell to. 

“I wish we had some salt,” Far- 
rand remarked. 

“You got tomatoes, ain’t you?” 
We had spoken as one man. 

“Pass me the chisel,” said 
Frenchie with tea-party politeness. 

We each had a can in which we 
were hacking drinking spouts. For 
a while the conversation was. mono- 
syllabic while we concentrated on 
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gurgling and sucking down two and 
one-half quarts apieces as though 
the finest nectar on earth was 
“canned love apple” as Farrand 
euphemistically called it. 

The last pint was suddenly un- 
bearable to everyone but Brick. We 
lay back in a sort of coma, watching 
him. Then Frenchie remembered. 

“What are we going to do with 
that—and that.” He pointed at the 
already empty cans by the crate, and 
the two unopened cans. “We just 
going to tell the inspection party 
that it’s a little midnight supper the 
commissary sent over?” 

We worked on that problem. 
There was just one way to get rid 
of the evidence. We would have to 
crush the cans and hack the crate 
into pieces small enough to be car- 
ried under our clothes on trip after 
casual trip up to the deck. As there 
were no ports, and the ladder was 


the only exit, this was the only 
means of getting the stuff over- 
board. 

“Item number one is disposal of 
remaining contents of said cans,” 
observed Farrand with a sickly hu- 


mor. “There being no other way, 
we will have to become human in- 
cinerators.” 

Now among the four of us, there 
wasn’t a record which could stand 
any more demerits, and there wasn’t 
a man of us who wouldn’t gladly 
take two weeks in Sick-Bay rather 
than another stretch on the Ship. 
So that is how we came to consume, 
with grim determination, though 
fainting hearts, fifteen quarts of 
Happy Valley Tomatoes. And that 
is how there came to be a great deal 
of stamping on tins and breaking 
up of wood, as soon as reveille got 
the sailors to splashing and shout- 
ing so that these peculiar sounds 
were deadened. 


_ try it. 
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By good luck, the Sabbath dawned 
warm and wet. But if anyone 
thinks it’s easy to make endless, 
supposedly aimless trips up and 
down a ladder to a deck, cloaked in 
a steaming raincoat which bulges 
with uncomfortable cargo, let him 
For thirty days, no one had 
even seemed to care whether we 
up forward were dead or alive; 
suddenly there seemed to be a 
sailor working on every hatch, pol- 
ishing every thumb tack, and an 
officer around every corner. So the 
dumping process was a series of 
frightened and furtive splashes. 
Some way or other we finished and 
got pallidly down to chow. 

“°’Sa matter? You no eat?” 
grinned Chico. “May be you get 
excited you going ashore today, 
ah?” 

Brick had not even made it to 
chow. He was resting up in some 
corner of that rainy deck after an 
heroic, conscience- stricken attack 
on the tomatoes. It was his idea, 
he said, so he had assumed an extra 
quart. 

Some time after the inspection 
party had passed through, finding 
everything satisfactory to our tre- 
mendous relief, orders came through 
relieving us from the Ship, and we 
sprang to stuffing our sea - bags. 
Then we unearthed Binns who still 
slept with his cap over his face, in 
his rumpled fatigues, and we saun- 
tered down the gangplank onto that 
beautiful green earth. We all felt 
pretty chipper again. 

“Oh, Brick,” Farrand looked 
grave. “I hate to tell you, but we’re 
in trouble—terrible trouble! We 
missed one of those empty cans 
somehow and they found it during 
inspection.” 

Now Brick, as might be expected, 
was of an honest, trusting — even 
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gullible — disposition, for all his 
daring notions, and Farrand’s chal- 
lenge to a little more fun with the 
tomatoes was not to be missed. 
Frenchie picked up the ball and car- 
ried it. , 

“Yes, and where did they find it?” 

“Under your locker, Brick,” I 
said. “And who should be guest 
star at the inspection but Beagle 
Jones!” 

Brick’s mouth hung open, and 
you could see his already pallid 
countenance go whiter by shades. 

“What the devil did they let us 
go for, then?” he asked huskily. 

Farrand invented, “Oh, they don’t 
suspect anything yet. The Beagle 
told the Ship’s skipper that the 
prisoners must police the place bet- 
ter. But what a suspicious look 
that old Sherlock gave us! Wait’ll 
the Beagle leaves, and he starts 
sleuthing.” 


“Boy,” said Frenchie nervously, 
“unless we think of something quick 


the jig’s up for all of us.” We 
walked along in morose silence. 
Farrand would sigh occasionally 
and say one or two words like, 
“Misappropriation of government 
goods.” “Court martial.” The ef- 
fect was dazzling. Poor Brick said 
not one more word; he was 
stricken. 


As we approached Bancroft, we 
had so convinced ourselves as to be 
dejected. We decided, bravely, to 
go on as though nothing had hap- 
pened and hurried to dress for Sun- 
day noon formation. I really began 
to savor my freedom when I came 
down. into the Rotunda, feeling 
pretty fine in my summer whites 
again, and a pack of Second Class- 
men in the milling crowd beat me 
on the back in mock congratula- 
tion over my “Release.” The effect 
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was heightened by formation itself, 
which as anyone can tell you, is the 
Regiment in proudest array. The 
cohorts came tumbling down the 
wide steps into the plaza before 
Bancroft, gleaming not in purple, 
but in white and gold, taking their 
places in a great phalanx that fans 
back around the wings of the build- 
ing. I stood next to Farrand—as 
it turned out, fortunately—in the 
rear rank of our platoon, and when 
he fell in beside me, for all his 
starched handsome splendor, I could 
see he was excited. The petty offi- 
cers were already talking muster, 
so he spoke from the corner of his 
mouth, his eyes straight ahead. 

“We’re on a spot now. Look!” 
Almost without moving his arm, he 
slipped a piece of paper into my 
hand. 

“Atten-sHUN!” echoed down rank 
after rank. There was the stir of a 
thousand feet, and then quiet. Then 
I lowered my eyes for the moment 
needed to read: 


“PAUL: 

“They will have found us out by 
now and it can only wind up in a 
court-martial. I know you will 
agree with me that there is no point 
in us all getting the ax if it can be 
avoided. I got you all into this 
mess, so I am solely responsible. 
I am going to turn myself in after 
formation. This is just to put you 
on guard in case any of you are 
called for questioning. Just say 
you don’t know when it could have 
happened, you don’t know anything 
about it. “BRICK.” 


A chill, unseemly in July, settled 
on my face. I could say nothing. 
Farrand again screwed his mouth 
around my way. ; 

“Got to catch him quick. The 
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noble sucker!” Despite his brittle- 
ness, I sensed Farrand was as sur- 
prised as I was, and sort of 
ashamed. 

An adjutant was singing out the 
orders of the day in a kind of 
regulation monotone. “Special or- 
ders, NO. . . . It is directed that 
... Second Year Class who have not 
TURNED in their . .. By order of Bu- 
reauofnav-i-GATION.” 


I considered Brick’s peril, or 


rather, our peril, for we would cer- 
tainly stand by him if the worst 
happened. At the edge of the plaza, 
under the trees, stood a little re- 
viewing group of commissioned 
officers. Pacing among them, gold 


braided to his teeth was Beagle 
Jones, the old sword clanker. I 
suddenly knew where we would 
have to apprehend Brick. 

“How will we get out of ranks?” 
I mouthed. White figures were mov- 
ing and saluting among the Regi- 


mental Staff which stood in solitary 
splendor way out ahead. The 
Regiment is mustered, sir; the Regi- 
ment is inspected, sir. 

“We'll get dining out privileges,” 
breathed Farrand. 

The silence was shattercii by a 
hoarse voice which rang against 
the buildings. 

“Battalion commanders — take 
charge! MAR-ch oFF! Down cen- 
ter the drums whispered a roll, 
twenty bugles flourished twice in 
the sunlight, then sounded off in 
“Semper Fidelis.” The Regiment 
broke into marching columns which 
dissolved into the various entrances 
to the mess hall, leaving the court- 
yard empty of all but a few. 

Farrand and I fell out, and 
Frenchie materialized from some- 
where. We were getting dining out 
privileges from our platoon com- 
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mander, when I caught sight of 
Brick, with his cap square on that 
red thatch, and his whites just so, 
his long legs carrying him resolute- 
ly across the Parade toward the 
group of officers which was break- 
ing up. Though Farrand and I 
raced after him, he had already 
come up to them and hesitated. 
The Beagle turned around sudden- 
ly. We pulled up behind Brick 
just in time to salute. The Beagle 
gave us a frosty and polite return. 
Brick stepped forward and came to 
rigid attention, looking like a sort 
of Nathan Hale. 

“If you please, sir, I would... .” 

“Oh, yoo-hoo, Lootinant Jones!” © 
The cry came from the beauteous 
Jessica, who was flouncing over the 
grass toward us, her hair looking 
like yellow spun sugar in that sun. 
As she spied us behind him, she 
looked mildly disconcerted. 

“Oh, hello there,” her voice 
trailed off uncertainly, but she 
beamed on the Beagle again and 
lowered her voice. “Lootinant Jones, 
ah’m havin’ a house gist for the hop 
next week-end—the dahlinest girl 
from Chaleston, and ah’m so glad 
ah ran into you—” she paused sig- 
nificantly. So she was skipping the 
Classes, hunting right in among the 
big game! 

“Shall we walk on?” said the 
Beagle, smirking fatuously. He 
gave us his square-jawed, iron- 
man salute and off they went, that 
fake Dixie accent weaving its spell 
over him. 

As four right arms faded from 
the salute, three grabbed Binns’ 
shoulders and spun him around. 
We had lost Jessica for the hop, 
probably forever, but we did not 
mind at all. She had spared four 
admirals to the Navy. 





JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY 
1844-1944 


By BRENDAN A. FINN 


DUCATION and civilization are 

not wrought out of the thoughts 
that each generation can think for 
itself or out of the things that each 
generation can do for itself. Rather 
are they the accretions of all the 
thoughts and all the deeds that re- 
main to us from all the generations 
that have preceded us. If we did 
not have the heritage of the dead, 
we would be like children wander- 
ing and wondering in a beautiful 
garden whose vast and varied re- 
sources we could neither compre- 
hend nor use. It is what the dead 
have left us that makes us rich and 
wise and useful in the world. 

A little more than fifty years ago 
there passed from the stage of mor- 
tal life a humble Irish exile, who 
fought for Ireland with invincible 
courage, a man who carried that 
courage to America and who, in the 
twenty short years he lived among 
us, rose to become the poet laureate 
of the common man, the champion 
of the poor and oppressed and one 
of the most beloved men of his time. 

John Boyle O’Reilly was born at 
Dowth Castle, Drogheda, County 
Meath, Ireland, June 28, 1844. 
While still a mere lad, he contrib- 
uted to several English publications 
and at the age of nineteen he em- 
barked on the desperate undertak- 
ing which, over thorny paths, final- 
ly led him to the United States. 

He undertook to spread the doc- 
trines of Irish independence among 
the men of the British Army. 
Enlisting in the Tenth Hussars, 


O’Reilly quietly aroused the spirit 
of his comrades. When the plan 
was discovered in 1866, it was 
found that several of the pick Irish 
regiments in the Queen’s service 
were ready to participate in a con- 
templated revolt. 

For this Boyle O’Reilly drew the 
death penalty following a trial 
which seemed to many the merest 
travesty of justice. There is no 
court in the world so little swayed 
by sentiment as a British court, and 
particularly a British military court, 
but the appealing boyishness of 
O’Reilly apparently touched the 
hearts of the Right Honorable and 
Honorable, the Justices and Com- 
missioners of Oyer and Terminer 
and influenced their decision to 
commute his sentence of hanging 
to one of imprisonment. 

He spent many months in prisons 
the names of which are still fa- 
miliar in the news from the British 
Isles today — Mountjoy in Dublin, 
Portsmouth and the dread Dart- 
moor in England. It was in Dart- 
moor that he began his association 
with America by a deed of touching 
charity. Together with a few other 
sympathetic inmates, he gathered 
the bones of several American pris- 
oners, who had been captured from 
Yankee ships during the War of 
1812, imprisoned and later shot, and 
buried them with care. Over their 
last resting place he erected a cairn 
with this inscription: “It is sweet 
and noble to die for one’s country.” 

Transported to the Australian 
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penal colonies, O’Reilly ultimately 
escaped in an open boat from the 
West coast and, through arrange- 
ments made by a kindly priest, was 
picked up by the New Bedford 
(Mass.) whaling vessel Gazelle un- 
der command of Capt. David R. Gif- 
ford. After several narrow escapes 
from capture, he finally reached 
Philadelphia in 1869. 

No blaring of trumpets or mar- 
tial music marked his approach to 
our shores. He came, the scion of 
a sturdy, vigorous race, with the 
greatest assets that a man can pos- 
sess—a healthy mind in a sound 
body; and, after becoming thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of 
citizenship, a determination to do 
his share in the perpetuation of 
American principles and American 
institutions. At that time the 
United States was emerging from 
the long struggle of internal strife 
and from that period his personal 
achievements kept pace with the 
progress and growth of the Repub- 
lic. 

Endowed with great natural 
physical attributes and a mind such 
as is the fortune of but few men 
to possess, he made his way to Bos- 
ton, then the cultural center of 
America, and there we find him en- 
gaged as a dispenser of knowledge 
and advice to his fellow Irishmen, 
as a student himself, as a poet and 
as editor of The Pilot, one of the 
oldest Catholic newspapers in the 
United States. With every favor- 
able requisite, it was only natural 
that the people of that day should 
see him proclaiming and advocating 
those principles of libérty and jus- 
tice which he espoused as a matter 
of personal conviction and which 
were an inspiration to those who 
came within the magic spell of his 
eloquence. 
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Here in the United States he 
hewed out for himself a career 
which had but few parallels among 
his contemporaries. Men of great 
talents largely form themselves. By 
the untrammeled exertion of their 
own powers rather than by the aid 
of patrons or fortuitous circum- 
stances they break through the bar- 
riers of power or the obstacles of fate 
and make for themselves a position 
which they owe to native ability 
and unrelenting toil. 

So it was with O’Reilly. In his 
young manhood, after he reached 
America, he may have spent with 
lavish hand some of the talent and 
energy with which nature had en- 
dowed him so abundantly. But he 
never lost sight of the goal for which 
he steered, and the passing years 
brought him onward and upward in 
the regard and affection of his fel- 
low Irishmen and his fellow Ameri- 
cans. In truth, he was the great ex- 
ample of Catholic manhood of his 
time and no man of‘his day stood 
higher in the respect and love of 
people everywhere. 

As the late great Cardinal Gib- 
bons so graciously wrote: 


“Few men have felt so power- 
fully the divinus afflatus of Poesy; 
few natures have been so fitted to 


give it worthy response. As strong 
as it was delicate and tender, as 
sympathetic and tearful as it was 
bold, his soul was a harp of truest 
tone, which felt the touch of the 
ideal everywhere, and spontaneous- 
ly breathed responsive music, joy- 
ous or mournful, vehement or soft. 
Such a nature needed an environ- 
ment of romance, and romantic in- 
deed was his career throughout. In 
boyhood his imagination feasts on 
the weird songs and legends of the 
Celt; in youth his heart agonizes 
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over that saddest and strangest ro- 
mance in all history — the wrongs 
and woes of his motherland, that 
Niobe of the nations; in manhood, 
because he dared to wish her free, 
he finds himself a doomed felon, an 
exiled convict in what he calls him- 
self ‘the nether world’; then, burst- 
ing his prison bars, a hunted fugi- 
tive, reaching the haven of this 
land of liberty penniless and un- 
known, but rising by the sheer force 
of genius and his worth, till the best 
and the noblest in our country vie 
in doing honor to his name.” 


His friend and associate, the late 
Katherine Eleanor Conway, said of 
him that “he was the poet of Lib- 
erty, and the Here and Now ab- 
sorbed his energy and endeavor.” 
Yet true to his training we find his 
insistence less on liberty than on 
human brotherhood under the all- 
embracing Fatherhood of God. He 
believed that intelligent men did not 
need to be reminded of the advan- 
tages of liberty for themselves. To 
his mind, the point was that other 
men had a right to equal blessing 
and that was precisely what he 
taught. ; 

His good friend, the Quaker Whit- 
tier from Haverhill sang of love and 
war by poetic intuition. O’Reilly 
had been both soldier and lover! 
Yet these two were equally indig- 
nant in their expressions against 
injustice and oppression and the 
people realized it, for when Whit- 
tier died, by common _ consent 
O’Reilly succeeded him as the poet 
of the common man. 

In his “Exile of the Gael,” 
O’Reilly paid what is considered 
still to be one of the greatest trib- 
utes to the Irish race in the Eng- 
lish language. It is in this poem 
that he emphasizes what the Irish 
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have done in the building of our 
Republic: 


“What have ye brought to our na- 
tion-building, Sons of the Gael, 

What is your burden or guerdon 
from old Innisfail? 


No treason we bring from Erin— 
nor bring we shame nor guilt! 
The sword we hold may be broken, 
but we have not dropped the 

hilt! 

The wreath we bear to Columbia 
is twisted of thorns, not bays; 
And the songs we sing are sad- 
dened by thoughts of desolate 

days. 

But the hearts we bring for Free- 
dom are washed in the surge of 
tears 

And we claim our rights by a Peo- 
ple’s fight outliving a thousand 
years!” 


Some critics declare that in his 
poems for America only Whittier 
and Lowell surpass O’Reilly and 
that he is supreme in those verses 
which he has penned in honor of 
his native land. But truly he is at 
his best and greatest in those poems 
which overleap the barriers of race 
and creed and nation such as “Cris- 
pus Attucks” and “Wendell Phil- 
lips.” 

In O’Reilly’s noble tribute to the 
first man (a Negro) to fall in the 
famed Boston Massacre is contained 
this glorious passage which has few 
parallels in the patriotic poetry of 
any language: 


“O blood of the people! changeless 
tide, through century, creed 
and race! 

Still one as the sweet salt air is 
one, though tempered by sun and 
place; 
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The same in the ocean currents 
and the same in the sheltered 
seas; 

Forever the fountain of common 
hopes and kindly sympathies.” 


One of the loveliest of O’Reilly’s 
poems on his native Erin is his 
“Farewell,” written on the night he 
left Ireland en route to the English 
penal colonies in Australia. Found 
years after his death, written in his 
own hand in the logbook of the 
whaling vessel which brought him 
to America, this poem is not in- 
cluded in the volume of his com- 
plete works. Tenderly, poignantly 
beautiful, it ranks with the famed 
“Farewell to Ireland,” penned by 
the first Irish exile, the great St. 
Columcille, nearly fourteen hun- 
dred years ago. It is well worth in- 
cluding here: 


“Farewell! O how hard and how 
sad ’tis to speak 

That last word at parting, forever 
to break 

The fond ties and affections that 
cling ’round the heart— 

From home and from friends and 
from country to part. 

But ’tis harder when parted to 
try to forget. 

Though it grieves to remember, 
*tis vain to regret, 

The sad word must be spoken and 
Memory’s spell 

Now steals o’er me sadly. Fare- 
well! O, farewell! 


“Farewell to thy green hills, thy 
valleys and plains, 

My poor blighted ‘country. In 
exile and chains 

Are thy sons doomed to linger. O 
God, Who didst bring 

Thy children to Zion from Egypt’s 
proud king— 
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We implore Thy great mercy—O! 
stretch forth Thy hand 

And guide back her sons to her 
own blighted land. 


“Never more thy fair face am I 
destined to see; 

E’en the savage loves home, but 
*tis crime to love thee. 

God bless thee, dear Erin! 
loved one! My own! 

O! how hard ’tis those tendrils to 
break that have grown 

Round my heart; but ’tis over and 
Memory’s spell 

Now steals o’er me sadly. Fare- 
well! O, farewell!” 


My 


James Whitcomb Riley once 
wrote of a collection of O’Reilly’s 
poems: 


“I like the thrill of such poems as 
these— 

All spirit and fervor of splendid 
fact— 

Pulse and muscle and arteries 

Of living heroes, thought and act, 

Where every line is a vein of red 

And rapturous blood, all uncon- 
fined, 

As it leaps from a heart that has 
joyed and bled 

With the rights and the wrongs of 
all mankind.” 


Although placing the welfare of 
his adopted country above every 
other material consideration, it was 
but natural that O’Reilly should re- 
tain a deep affection for the land 
of his birth, and no son of Erin 
ever strove more earnestly in order 
that Emmet’s Epitaph might be 
written. To the last day of his life 
any man who had worn the badge 
of honor as a convict for Ireland 
had a warm place in the heart and 
affections of John Boyle O’Reilly. 
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Especially touching is the tender 
love he cherished for his native 
Drogheda and the scenes of his 
childhood. He was born near the Hill 
of Tara, the famed seat of the High 
Kings of Ireland, and close by was 
the sacred Hill of Slane where the 
Apostle Patrick defied the Druids. 
That locality, where every stone is 
a reminder of the stately march of 
Ireland through the centuries, in 
spite of poverty and oppression, 
was most dear to his heart as this 
excerpt from a letter he addressed 
to Father Anderson of Drogheda 
testifies : 


“I may never go to Drogheda, but 
I send my love to the very fields 
and trees along the Boyne to 
Drogheda and Slane. Some time, 
for my sake, go out to Dowth, 
alone, and go up on the moat, and 
look across the Boyne over the 
Ross-na-ree to the Hill of Tara, and 
turn your eyes all around from Tara 
to New Grange and Dowth and 
Slane and Mellifont and Oldbridge 
and you will see there the pictures 
that I carry in my heart. If you 
go to the old graveyard at Dowth, 
you will find my initials cut in a 
stone on the wall of the old church 
from the side nearest the Boyne. I 
remember cutting ‘J. B. O’R.’ on a 
stone, with a nail, thirty years ago. 
I should like to buried under that 
spot and please God, perhaps, I 
may be. 

“God bless you. Good-by.” 


Kindly, affable, courteous, 
O’Reilly was always willing to con- 
tribute from his vast storehouse of 
knowledge and experience to the 
enlightenment of those who sought 
his opinion or advice. His bene- 
factions were numerous but made 
without display or ostentation. 


Charity came naturally to him; his 
whole life was spent in love for 
God and his fellowmen. It was his 
belief that true charity must spring 
from the heart and soul of the donor 
and he decried 


“The organized charity scrimped 
and iced 
In the name of a cautious, statisti- 
cal Christ.” 


O’Reilly truly loved the people 
and with an unerring instinct guid- 
ed them upward. He possessed a 
broad and generous understanding 
of human nature and a kindly sym- 
pathy with all its hopes. A demo- 
crat in every fiber of his nature, he 
stood always on the side of the weak 
and oppressed. He ranks with 
Daniel O’Connell and Wendell 
Phillips as one of the greatest cham- 
pions of the Negro race and one of 
the ablest exponents of inter- 
racial justice. Indeed, upon the 
death of Phillips, he succeeded him 
as the first friend of the Negroes 
in America. No man despised more 
than he the social ostracism which 
members of that race encountered. 
Once he wrote: “To insult and de- 
grade a free man and to tie his 
hands with social and statute wires 
that cut and burn as well as re- 
strain, is worse than to seize him 
bodily and yoke him to a dray as a 
slave!” 

And again, in “Crispus Attucks”: 
“God made mankind to be one in 
blood, as one in spirit and thought.” 

In an address before a Negro au- 
dience he declared: 


“The Negro is the only graceful, 
musical, color-loving American. He 
is the only American who has writ- 
ten new songs and composed new 
music. He is the most spiritual of 
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JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY 


Americans, for he worships with 
soul and not with narrow mind. 
For him religion is to be believed, 
accepted, like the very voice of God, 
and not invented, contrived, rea- 
soned about, shaded and made 
fashionably lucrative and market- 
able, as it is made by too many 
white Americans. The Negro is a 
new man, a free man, a spiritual 
man, a hearty man; and he can be- 
come a great man if he will avoid 
modeling himself on the whites. 

. - Negro strength is in Negro 
unity; and it must continue so un- 
til the crust of white pride, preju- 
dice and ignorance is broken, torn 
off and trampled in the dust for- 
ever.” 


Much has been said and written 
about Boyle O’Reilly’s ability as an 
orator. If we are to credit the ap- 
parently unanimous opinion of his 
contemporaries, he was without a 
rival as a public speaker. Like his 
fellow Irishman, the great Bourke 
Cochran, O’Reilly lives because of 
the uniform perfection of his 
speeches, a sure knowledge of his 
subject, overmastering logic, domi- 
nant personality and a power of de- 
livery that thrilled his auditors. 
His varied and brilliant accomplish- 
ments, glorious voice and Irish 
brogue made him the complete em- 
bodiment of an orator such as had 
seldom been heard even in literary 
Boston. 

But O’Reilly’s reputation is not 
limited to his ability as an orator, 
nor to his talents as a poet. He 
was a fully rounded man. He was 
the result of that system of educa- 
tion which may be defined as the 
development of all the faculties so 
as to produce the perfect Christian 
in so far as anything human may 
be called perfect. He detested to 
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an exceptional degree sham and 
hypocrisy. He was broadminded 
and treated with respect the opin- 
ions of those who disagreed with 
him. Indeed, he cherished a pro- 
found admiration for sincerity of 
conviction and fidelity to truth 
wherever he found them. This is 
shown most clearly in his great 
patriotic poem “The Pilgrim Fa- 
thers,” written for the dedication of 
the Pilgrim Monument at Plymouth, 
Mass. 

Boyle O’Reilly’s personal tastes 
were many and varied. Athletic 
activities appealed to him as did 
art and music. An ardent sports- 
man, he was in great demand as a 
referee of Irish athletic events in 
Boston and elsewhere throughout 
the East. His home was the gauge 
by which the nation’s domestic 
bliss might well have been: meas- 
ured. His daily life dedicated to 
charity and service was as power- 
ful a sermon as any ever preached 
from a pulpit. He was-the foremost — 
Catholic layman of his time in 
America. His eloquent exposition 
of Catholic doctrine was but a pub- 
lic expression of the truly moral 
man he was. Ever the advocate of 
the people in behalf of human 
rights, he lived as one in constant 
preparation for eternal life and 
worked as one who would live for- 
ever. 

With true poetic intuition, he ap- 
preciated the value of sacrifice and 
its place in the life of the soul and 
would have understood it even had 
he not experienced so much per- 
sonal sorrow. From a heart that 
well knew their meaning he wrote 
these singularly beautiful lines: 


“... And I know 
That when God gives to us the 
clearest sight, 
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He does not touch our eyes with 
Love but Sorrow.” 


And almost the last published 
words from his pen reflect his ap- 
preciation of this same truth: “The 
sweetest happiness we ever know, 
the very wine of life, comes not 
from love but from sacrifice.” 

In the life of John Boyle 
O’Reilly we have an example of a 
career which reflects credit on the 
man and sheds luster on the Catho- 
lic laity; an example of lifelong de- 
votion to the cause of Ireland’s 
freedom, worthy of the study and 
emulation of all young Irishmen to- 
day and a powerful incentive to- 
ward the realization of the ideals 
he struggled to attain, the hopes 
which he profoundly influenced and 
for which he was prepared to sac- 
rifice life itself. 

The test of the true man is sac- 
rifice and no man can offer a greater 
sacrifice than his life. As O’Reilly 
himself has written: 


“Sweet is the love of a woman and 
sweet is the kiss of a child! 

Sweet is the tender strength and 
the bravery of the mild; 

But sweeter than all, yet embrac- 
ing all is the young life’s peer- 
less price, 

The young heart laid on the altar 
as a nation’s sacrifice.” 


Tried by that touchstone, John 
Boyle O’Reilly proved true to the 
test and would have been worthy, 
had not Providence prevented it, to 
enter the ranks of the bravest in 
that long array of patriots who were 
martyred for their devotion to the 
sacred cause of Irish freedom. A 
century has passed since he first 
saw the light of day in Erin and it 
is more than fifty years since his 
soul “hovered and shook the still- 
ness of the Irish dawn on its jour- 
ney to the stars,” but nothing can 
take from us the priceless heritage 
of love for God and humanity which 
he left behind. 


THE PHOENIX BEAUTY 


By GERTRUDE JANE Copp 


5 loveliness of beauty never dies; 

The withered rose whose ashes fall to earth 
Will feed the parent root that gave it birth 
And other blooms will gladden other eyes. 
The moment that our sunset fades from sight 
Its color breaks upon some distant place; 
When beauty turns to us her veiled face 

Look for her coming in the quiet night. 

The ocean’s rise and fall is never still, 

So is there ebb and flow to beauty’s tide. 
Because of that old hope that stretched too far 
Or that old sorrow gently laid aside, 

More golden is this golden daffodil, 

More silver is that swinging silver star. 
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WIT AND WISDOM IN JINGLE 


By GIRALDA FOorRBES 


T is good to be a little naughty 

sometimes. This was the opin- 
ion of Jerome K. Jerome, who made 
the English world rock with laugh- 
ter over the vicissitudes of his 
“Three Men in a Boat.” There is 
wisdom in the remark, and by the 
same token it is good to depart occa- 
sionally from the sage and the eru- 
dite in literature to abandon our- 
selves, now and then to a little non- 
sense, remembering that it was a 
very wise man who wrote “A little 
nonsense now and then, is relished 
by the best of men.” But the non- 
sense that strikes the imagination 
is by no means absurdity. Truth 
not infrequently masquerades in 
such guise. The cream of wit is 
often wrapped up in the jacket of 
the jester. The reason why kings 
used to keep fools at Court. They 
were the official humorists. Their 
business was to amuse, but to com- 
bine subtle meaning with their 
merriment. 

It is with this purpose in mind, 
that I offer these rhymes and jin- 
gles that have brought laughter and 
appreciation, not only from ordi- 
nary men, but from kings and 
counselors, too. Some of them are 
famous, noted for their pungency 
and wit. They have been quoted 
Over and over again wherever cir- 
cumstances offered occasion, yet 
they never stale. A few are not so 
well known, but every one expresses 
in a high degree a profound knowl- 
edge of human nature, the reason 
why they have survived when other 
equally amusing jingles have been 
forgotten. 


It is not the great poets who have 
given us great doggerel. Poetry is 
not an art. It is an inspiration; 
but clever doggerel is distinctly an 
art, and comes forth only from the 
pen of the artist. Comedy, tragedy, 
and sometimes a whole history is 
recorded in a few ridiculous lines, 
as for instance, this example which 
is a complete biography of two cele- 
brated men. The author is un- 
known. It appeared in an English 
magazine many years ago, along 
with other Biblical biographies of 
the same sort, and was the joy of 
many a lively after dinner party 
when wine and wit ran riot: 


“King David and King Solomon 

Led very naughty lives. 

They helped themselves exceed- 
ingly 

To other people’s wives; 

But when old age o’ertook them, 

Oppressed by many qualms, 

King Solomon wrote the Proverbs, 

And David wrote the Psalms.” 


I do not know how it happens, 
but it is a fact that Biblical person- 
ages have always lent themselves to 


nonsense verse and jokes. These 
are not put forth in a spirit of dis- 
respect, far from it. It is simply 
that the circumstances surrounding 
them, or the manner of the telling 
of their deeds, lends itself to humor- 
ous recapitulation. One could quote 
several instances, but we will con- 
tent ourselves with this one, taken 
from the Chaldee Manuscript. It 
describes in one pithy and delicious 
sentence the feelings of Nabu- 
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chodonosor when he was turned out 
to pasture to discipline his proud 
spirit. The Scriptures record his 
sentiments at the close of the or- 
deal, but not the mind of the King 
while he was undergoing it. 


“When Nabuchodonosor went to 
grass, 

With the hornéd cattle and the 
braying ass, 

He said, as he ate the unwonted 
food, 

‘It may be wholesome, but it is 
not good.’” 


The next is a very much quoted 
rhyme, and as with so many bon 
mots, the author has faded from 
memory. It is one of the several 
versions of an old Latin proverb 
that circulated in almost every lan- 
guage throughout the Middle Ages. 
It lives, because it describes an 
everyday experience. 


“When the devil was sick, 
The devil a monk would be 
When the devil was well, 
The devil a monk was he.” 


Clough, musing probably on “the 
devil a monk would be,” gives a 
witty rendering of the same idea. 


“And almost everyone, when age, 
Disease, or sorrow strike him, 
Inclines to think there is a God, 
Or something very like him.” 


The author of the next couplet is 
unknown, but he knew something 
about the modern trend in religion 
too. 


“We're all for God 
Church, 
Outside, 
lurch.” 


inside the 


we leave Him in the 
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It was at a dinner in England, on 
one of those occasions when the 
British drink to absent friends, 
sweethearts and wives, and many 
another gay or wistful memory, 
that the following toast was offered. 
Thoughts were winging their way 
overseas to other times and climes. 
Men sat with faraway looks on their 
faces, and there were tender smiles 
in the eyes of the women. It was 
time to call a halt before sentiment 
degenerated into sentimentality. 
One of the party jumped to his feet 
and announced that he had a toast 
to offer. Glasses were filled, and 
the company waited expectantly. It 
came, but it was no high sounding 
tribute to the glory of the Empire, 
nor a salute to the fighting men on 
the fronts. It was simply a bit of 
doggerel, coined perhaps by the 
toaster, since the author appeared 
to be unknown. It was drunk with 
zest, and brought roars of delight. 


“Here’s to the little Hindoo, 
Who does the best he kin do, 
Away out there 
Where there’s nothing to wear, 
He makes his little skin do.” 


Now we come to a very well- 
known quatrain that was hatched 
in the odor of sanctity. The Angli- 
can Bishop Wilberforce fathered it 
on his friends, and to this day it 
takes precedence in the minds of 
men, over everything else he wrote 
or said. 


“If I were a cassowary, 
On the banks of Timbuktu, 
I would eat a missionary, 
Gown, and bands, and hymn book 
too.” 


It sounds like a prodigious meal, 
to say nothing of the sly reference 
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to the unpopularity of Anglican 
missionaries to darkest Africa. But 
the Bishop was not allowed to have 
it all his own way; a wag countered 
with: 


“If I were a missionary, 
On the banks of Timbuktu, 
I would catch that cassowary, 
Spit, and roast him, through and 
through.” 


That was a decidedly un-Christian 
sentiment, but I don’t see what else 
a missionary could do with a casso- 
wary. 

One has to go to the philosophy 
of the Cheerful Cherub to find a 
maxim suitable for some of the 
vexatious, and altogether abnormal 
conditions thrust upon men and 
women in these unhappy times by 
the war. I paid a visit to the little 
imp one day when I had a particu- 
larly knotty problem to solve. He 
had never failed me before, and I 
knew he would not now. This is 
what he said, in the most cheerful 
manner possible. 


“One way I have to battle woe, 
When failure follows all I’ve tried, 
I suddenly detach myself, 

And just sit still, and let things 
slide.” 


There is no better course to pur- 
sue when there is nothing else that 
one can do. If one must float with 
the tide, why then, float. It ties up 
with the Irishman’s immortal, “If 
you can’t be aisy, be as aisy as you 
can.” 


Everybody knows my Lord of 
Rochester’s daring and witty epi- 
taph proposed for the tombstone of 


Charles II. The earl proposed it 
at a dinner at which Charles was 
present. Both he and the earl were 
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a bit drunk, but Charles was sober 
enough to detect the compliment 
hidden in the doggerel, and made 
an equally well-known witty re- 
tort. The epitaph ran in this wise: 


“Here lies our sovereign lord the 
king, 

Whose word no man relies on; 

He never says a foolish thing, 

Nor ever does a wise one.” 


And the retort: “That is very true: 
for my words are my own, and my 
actions are my ministers!” 

The next is a delightful little bit 
that I came across recently in The 
Victorian. It gave me quite a shock. 
I had no idea how thoroughly the 
war has caused us to change places 
with the backward peoples, but no 
one will deny the truth of this little 
quatrain: 


“This is a funny world, 

Its wonder never cease, 

All civilized nations are at war, 
All savages are at peace.” 


Tennyson did not know how to 
be humorous. The crown of the 
Poet Laureate of England sat too 
heavily on his brow. Moreover he 
lived in the time of Queen Victoria 
who did not encourage levity. But 
he did pose a question that deserves 
notice if only because we hear it 
quoted these days, when the prole- 
tariat is making itself heard. 


“When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman?” 


The answer is that there was no 
competition in those days, and no 
one could dispute the claim to first 
family. Troubles come from the 
multiplicity of men. The idea of 
gentleman seems to be one of those 
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inventions deplored by the Lord in 
our Scriptures. And this war seems 
to have been started to put an end 
to all such conceits. Talking of 
Scripture reminds me that the same 
journal mentioned earlier in these 
pages, published another jingle, an 
atrocity, aimed this time at the long- 
suffering Job. 


“Job was the boily man 

Who tried to figure out 

The mystery of the universe, 

And what it was about. 

He had three friends called com- 

forters 

Who offered him advice, 

But Job was never grateful, 
Which wasn’t very nice.” 


I wonder how many of our pilots 
fighting the enemy overseas, drink 
to each other in the reckless words 
of Bartholomew Dowling, before 
they go forth, many of them, never 
to return. 


“Ho, stand to your glasses steady, 
*Tis all we have left to prize, 
A cup to the dead already, 
And Hurrah, for the next who 
dies.” 


Lest that be too sad, we switch 
to a bit of jingle that fits our times 
as closely as a cap fits the head. 


“Defiant love sonnets, 
Demanding nude joys, 
Lures girls to be naughty, 
And live like the boys.” 


Alfred Kreymborg wrote that a 
long time ago, but how apt it is to- 
day, and if anyone doubts it, ask 
J. Edgar Hoover. 

There is a fascinating bit of ab- 
surdity about a centipede that lay 
confounded in a ditch, because it 
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could not recall which leg went after 
which, that escapes me for the mo- 
ment. It could well be inserted 
here with that other amusing bit 
about the hippopotamus who was 
just as much confused about her 
name, as the centipede was over its 
legs. If I recall it rightly, it went 
like this: 


“A worried hippopotamus reflected 
with a sigh, 

How very strange that two of us 
make hippopotami, 

But if a hippopotami, how does it 
follow, thus, 

That any hippopotami, are hippo- 
potamus?” 


History is not a subject for dog- 
gerel of this type, the reason per- 
haps why one searches in vain for 
an example. I can recall just one. 
It is intended to portray the senti- 
ments with which George IV. told 
his queen of the defeat of Napo- 
leon’s navy in the Battle of the Nile. 


“Have you heard, my dear Augusta, 
How Napoleon’s come a buster? 
Ten thousand Frenchmen gone 

below, 
Praise God from whom all bless- 
ings flow.” 


That was quite worthy of the 
King, but even if he did not say it, 
we may be sure that the whole Court 
went to St. Paul’s to give thanks, a 
custom that is still observed by the 
royal family upon every victory 
that extends the Empire. 

Finally here is a bit of philoso- 
phy that might have proceeded from 
Solomon himself for its straightfor- 
wardness, but it came from the pen 
of a very young, and very gay ship’s 
officer who had however, the gift of 
translating into merry mediums, 
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his awareness, that even in the most 
grave and sober circumstances “all 
the world’s a stage, and all the men 
and women merely players.” 

It was on a Peninsular and Orien- 
tal steamer, plowing its way through 
the Red Sea, that this young man 
was asked to write something for 
the Passengers’ Paper, a journal of 
fun and frolic got up to assuage the 
tediousness of the trip. There were 
no movies or radios in those days, 
and the passengers devised their 
own entertainments. He sat on the 
foot of a deck chair, and gazed 
dreamily over the sea, and then 
scribbled the following: 


“It gives us great pleasure as 
through life we go, 
To make fun of the people we see, 
But I often wonder when laughing 
at them, 
How many are laughing at me.” 
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Not bad for a young man who 
seldom said anything serious. 

Humor has so many faces, or 
facets, shall we say, that we might 
compare it with a diamond, flashing 
its brilliant responses in every color 
imaginable. Variety is said to be the 
spice of life, but humor is surely 
the savior of its social side, for on 
how many occasions has it not 
turned wrath aside with its impish- 
ness, assuaged bitterness, dispelled 
gloom, and turned tears into laugh- 
ter. Truly it is one of God’s most 
precious gifts to man. 


“Lo, I would be as that wise man 
who sees, 

Behind life’s smiles, 
tragedies, 

Yet keeps the wisdom of the wise, 
who know, 

Unless we laugh, our tears must 
overflow.” 


its bitter 


Sa 


“tg trouble with writing which skillfully skims the surface of life 
as it is being lived at one particular moment in the long human 
journey, is that it must breathlessly keep abreast of all the little 
changes in the social barometer; and when it essays the kind of 


theme which is dateless, it is likely to come a cropper. When a 
writer applies to such a theme the hard and brittle conventions of 
a merely sophisticated attitude, what he has written falls to pieces 
at a touch. A few years later, when the emotional temperature has 
altered, its falsity to life in fundamental terms becomes more readily 
apparent. 

—J. Donato Apams, in The New York Times Book Review, June 11th. 


HE war will correct some injustices and the peace will perpetuate 

others, and the cause of quarrel will remain in man’s heart, and 

the only permanent peace must be made in man’s heart. Any other 

peace is the peace of compulsion and can last only as long as the 
compelling force lasts. 


—Txomas Lomax Hunter, in the Richmond Times-Dispatch, June 8th. 





THE NOBLEST ROMAN 


By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 


T is interesting — especially in 
these years of a world at war—to 
recall how many of the greatest men 
of letters of ancient Rome flourished 
in the century of tumult and of 
civil strife that ushered in the end 
of the free republic. 

“O lucky Rome, to be born when 
I was your Consul!” was Cicero’s 
fatuous but famous remark: “O 
fortunatam natam me consule Ro- 
mam.” How his enemies jeered at 
him for having said it. He was 
naturally jubilant at having detect- 
ed and suppressed Catiline’s plot 
against the state. But he was mis- 
taken. He was witnessing not the 
birth pangs but the death agonies 
of a democracy that had been in 
existence for almost five hundred 
years. 

The interval between the death of 
the elder Gracchus and the victory 
of Octavian at Actium was almost 
exactly a century. In this period 
were born Cicero, Julius Caesar, 
Vergil, Horace, Livy, Tibullus, 
Propertius and Ovid —to mention 
only the greatest and most familiar 
names. These are also the authors 
most frequently read in school and 
college courses. 

It has often seemed to me that 
teachers of the classics should at- 
tempt to make the ancient authors 
live once more for their pupils. As 
William Kelley Prentice has well 
expressed it in his Phi Beta Kappa 
Address delivered at the University 
of California in 1918: “When we 
study history, what will it profit us 
unless we can realize that these 
were real people compelled by the 


same necessities, animated by the 
same motives as we ourselves, peo- 
ple in whose successes we can per- 
sonally rejoice and in whose defeats 
we can genuinely sympathize, by 
whose virtues we can profit and by 
whose faults we can take warn- 
ing?” 

Great literature becomes even 
more vital when we know some- 
thing of the man behind the book. 
In many instances the materials for 
such biographical sketches are 
available in the works of the writ- 
ers themselves. It was not only 
Petrarch who wrote a letter ad- 
dressed to future generations, say- 
ing: “Perhaps you may wish to 
know what manner of man I was”: 
“illud forsitan optabis, nosse quid 
hominis fuerim.” The poet Ovid 
broadcasts his personal life to the 
world: “Listen, posterity,” he says, 
“that you may know who it is that 
you’re reading.” Only he is able 
to put it into six words: “Quem 
legis, ut noris, accipe posteritas.” 

What do most high school stu- 
dents know of the divine Julius; of 
Cicero, whom even the Emperor 
Augustus eulogized to his grandson 
as “an eloquent and learned man, 
and a true lover of his country”; of 
that Vergil who was so beloved by 
the populace of Rome that they paid 
him the tribute of rising in a body 
when he chanced to be present at 
the reading of his verses in the 
theater? To his contemporaries this 
prince of poets was the equal of the 
princeps senatus. It is Tacitus who 
relates the anecdote: Vergilium 
veneratus est sic quasi Augustum. 
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Perhaps we should pay more heed 
to Homer’s admonition: “Sing me 
the man”! Of particular interest 
are the interrelationships of the men 
whose literary works have come 
down to us. 


Let us, then, consider for a few 
moments “the noblest Roman of 
them all,” who for a time bestrode 
the narrow world like a colossus. 
Sulla’s famous remark, that in the 
youthful Caesar there were many 
Mariuses, proved as prophetic as it 
was ominous. Ambition was Cae- 
sar’s strongest trait—his ruling pas- 
sion. Plutarch is authority for the 
fact, referred to in Longfellow’s 
familiar lines: 


“Better be first, he said, in a little 
Iberian village, 
Than be second in Rome.” 


And we recall the tale of his cha- 
grin at having accomplished so lit- 
tle when at the age at which Alex- 
ander had conquered the world. 
Like Helvidius Priscus, Caesar was 
very eager for fame—‘that last in- 
firmity of noble mind.” And doubt- 
less it was this fatal weakness that 
caused his ultimate downfall: “But 
as he was ambitious,” says Brutus 
in the play, “I slew him.” Cicero 
declares that Caesar used to quote 
from The Phoenician Women of 
Euripides these lines: 


“If wrong may e’er be right, for a 
throne’s sake 
Were wrong most right.” 


Marcus Cato called Caesar the 
only man who undertook to over- 
throw the state when sober. And 
Plutarch remarks that Caesar while 
in Gaul was alternately subduing 
the enemy with the arms of the citi- 
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zens and the citizens with the money 
he got from the enemy. These, of 
course, are the gibes of his personal 
foes, and must be judged as such. 
To offset them, let us hear what 
Caesar himself said when viewing 
the heaps of enemy dead, slain at 
Pharsalus: “They would have it so” 
—“Hoc voluerunt.” This remark 
comes to us on the authority of 
Asinius Pollio. And we must not 
forget that Pompey, likewise, was 
ambitious. 

In close conjunction with this 
fundamental characteristic was 
Caesar’s unswerving faith in him- 
self and in his destiny. Even 
Cicero seemed at one time to be daz- 
zled by Caesar’s luck and prosper- 
ity. But Cicero consistently op- 
posed him as a menace to the re- 
public—a potential tyrant—a king. 
“If Caesar was a king,” he wrote to 
C. Matius in August of the year 
44 sp. c.—“and I think he was.” 

The words that might be taken as 
summing up his entire life are re- 
corded by himself in his account of 
the Civil War: “Sed rem obtinuit 
Caesar’—“He gained his purpose”; 
“He made it.” He was like Alex- 
ander in his victorious military 
campaigns. “Ipse prosperrime sem- 
per .. . dimicavit,” writes Sueto- 
nius. There are but two excep- 
tions to this general statement. 
Such was his confidence in his star 
that he took success for granted, 
assuring his men of his competence 
to protect them, and chiding them 
for lack of faith. 

His courage endeared him to the 
hearts of his men. He fought in 
the ranks with the common sol- 
dier. He sent away his horse, thus 
sharing the risk with that of the 
infantry. He took the battle-stand- 
ards from the hands of panic- 
stricken fugitives and turned them 
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about to face the foe once more; 
“That’s where the enemy are,” he 
said. His philosophy of life took 
into account the importance of 
trifles — “tremendous trifles,” he 
might have called them, using G. K. 
Chesterton’s phrase. He was a be- 
liever in the credulity of mankind: 
their wishful thinking. And he felt 
that we are prone to extremes in 
our emotional attitudes: apt to be 
over-sanguine or unduly alarmed. 
The last word that has come down 
to us in the supplement to the 
commentaries on the Gallic Wars 
written by Hirtius is appropriately 
the verb contendit— “He pushed 
on.” It serves in a sense to sum- 


marize Caesar’s entire life. Speed 
was one of his outstanding charac- 
teristics. “O celeritatem incredi- 
bilem,” exclaims Cicero in 49 B. c. 
The lurking fear in many a mind is 
expressed in the great orator’s 


words: “Quid, si Caesar subito.” 
His Blitzkrieg was attended by 
whirlwind tactics. The words that 
reverberate in our ears are “celeri- 
tas” — “speed”; “maturat”’ — “he 
hurries”; “magnis itineribus”—“by 
forced marches.” His orders must 
be obeyed “ad nutum et ad tempus.” 
When we read “Caesar had to do 
everything at once,” we need not 
pity him or mistrust the outcome. 
He liked it that way! 

Plutarch reports that Caesar was 
able to ride horseback at full speed 
with his hands behind his back. In 
this connection we remember his 
five-toed horse, and the statue of it 
he dedicated before the Temple of 
Venus Genitrix. Unfortunately we 
have no record of the name that 
should be inscribed with Bucepha- 
lus and Traveller in the equine hall 
of fame! His speed is epitomized, 
of course, in the laconic account of 
his triumph over Pontus. Plutarch, 


recording the famous utterance in 
Greek, regretfully remarks that in 
Latin the message is more impres- 
sive as the words have the same in- 
flectional ending. The English lan- 
guage is as much handicapped as 
the Greek. Veni, vidi, vici is still 
unapproachable in its chaste per- 
fection. Less well known is Cae- 
sar’s remark after the brief cam- 
paign: that Pompey was lucky in 
winning his military reputation by 
victories over such feeble folk! 

We are told also that once when 
asked what manner of death was 
most to be desired, Caesar said: 
“One that is swift, sudden, unex- 
pected.” He also said, in refusing 
a bodyguard, that it is better to die 
once than to be always expecting 
death. 

Such a man was Julius Caesar in 
his aims, his philosophy of life, 
his attitude toward himself. 


What, then, of his attitude toward 
his country? The question is, of 
course, an extremely involved one. 
Plutarch admits that the demands 
which came from Caesar to Rome 
before the outbreak of civil war 
“had a striking resemblance to fair- 
ness.” Hirtius declares that in the 
face of Pompey’s injustice Caesar 
strove to avoid civil war. There is 
much evidence that he sought rec- 
onciliation and an honorable peace. 
It was with extreme reluctance that 
he eventually accepted the neces- 
sity of fighting against his fellow 
countrymen. He long cherished the 
hope of using Cicero as intermedi- 
ary between himself and Pompey. 
There are extant three letters which 
Caesar wrote to Cicero in this pe- 
riod. Cicero’s correspondence with 
Atticus at this critical moment in 
history is filled with anxious fore- 
bodings. The question that keeps 
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recurring is: “De Caesare quid au- 
ditur?” 

Cicero declares that his friend- 
ship for both Pompey and Caesar is 
due to Atticus. He feels particu- 
larly bound to Pompey by claims 
of gratitude. He thinks that har- 
mony between Caesar and Pompey 
is possible; only—he admits—“each 
of them wants to be king.” On the 
whole he prefers to lose with Pom- 
pey rather than win with Caesar. 
And Caesar looks like the winner. 
He also pays Caesar the compliment 
of believing that he will keep his 
word. 

In the end Cicero failed to meas- 
ure up to the opportunity of acting 
as peace-maker. “We were mis- 
taken,” he writes to Atticus, “in 
supposing that Caesar would be easy 
to manage.” “Nihil vidi minus.” 


“Caesar doesn’t like me any more,” 
says Cicero. But he feels proud of 


himself because of the attitude he 
has taken: “At ego me amavi.” 
There we have Cicero at his annoy- 
ing worst. How could he permit 
his personal feelings to stand in the 
way of his country’s best interests? 
Caesar seems to be revealed as more 
of a patriot. Indeed, Cicero him- 
self has qualms on other occasions. 
It might have been better to grant 
Caesar’s original request, he thinks. 
Eventually Cicero became so an- 
noyed with Pompey that he writes: 
“I'm more at variance with him 
than with Caesar himself.” 

Plutarch attempts a summary of 
Caesar’s achievements during his 
campaigns in Gaul. In less than 
ten years, he says, the great Roman 
commander took by storm some 800 
cities. He subdued 300 nations or 
tribes. In his various battles he 
encountered three million men. Of 
these he slew a million and took a 
million prisoners. 
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Of course, his actual service to 
Rome was twofold. He freed Italy 
from the immediate menace of Ger- 
man invasions from the north. Still 
more important, by transplanting 
Roman civilization to Gaul he es- 
tablished it there for future survival 
in the days when Italy herself was 
destined to fall a prey to the Goth 
and the Vandal. 

When he entered upon his hazard- 
ous conflict with his great rival 
Pompey, after these Gallic cam- 
paigns, Caesar had only 300 horse- 
men and 5,000 legionaries. With 
this force he became master of 
Italy in 60 days — without blood- 
shed. In the battle of Pharsalus, 
in Greece, in which he finally van- 
quished his foe, Caesar had only 
1,000 horsemen against Pompey’s 
7,000 and an army of 22,000 infan- 
trymen opposed to 45,000. 

Caesar’s victories in Spain in 49 
B. c. had resulted in his being pro- 
claimed dictator at Rome in absen- 
tia. In this capacity he presided 
over the customary elections of that 
year. After eleven days as dictator, 
he resigned that office, being now 
consul with Servilius Isauricus as 
his colleague. Then followed in 
rapid succession the victorious cam- 
paigns in Greece, in Alexandria, in 
Asia Minor, in Africa against Pom- 
pey’s adherents there, and finally 
against the sons of Pompey in Spain. 
After the battle of Munda, in 45, 
Caesar was appointed dictator for 
life. Thus Caesar reached the sum- 
mit of his ambitions. He celebrat- 
ed five triumphs: the Gallic, the 
Alexandrian, the Pontic, the Afri- 
can and the Spanish. He ascended 
the slope leading to the Capitoline 
Hill by torchlight. Forty elephants 
formed his unusual and startling 
escort, to the right and to the left. 
“Ecce Caesar nunc triumphat’’ re- 
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sounded from the lips of his exul- 
tant adherents all along the line of 
march. 

The whole world was within his 
grasp. He need no more envy Alex- 
ander. But, as Plutarch expresses 
it, Caesar felt “emulation of him- 
self”—trivalry between what he had 
done and what he purposed to do. 
“Ah me!” writes A. C. Benson, in 
his poem, “After Construing”: 


“Ah me! Who penetrates today 
The secret of your deep designs?” 


And he apostrophizes in his closing 
lines, addressed to “Lord Caesar,” 


“The dream of all you left undone, 
Of all you dared to do.” 


Let us recall a few of the things 
he did—aside from his military 
achievements. 

Caesar advocated publicity: his 
first act as consul (in his earlier 
term) was to compile and publish 
the proceedings of the senate every 
day. He revised the calendar, which 
has remained as he left it—with 
one slight change—down to the 
present day. He took the census in 
the modern fashion, at the people’s 
homes. He strove to make effective 
sumptuary laws—removing forbid- 
den luxuries from the very tables of 
the populace! He anticipated An- 
drew Carnegie in planning great li- 
braries, and magnanimously placed 
his former opponent, the scholar 
Marcus Varro, in charge. He con- 
ferred citizenship on all physicians 
in Rome and also on all teachers of 
the liberal arts. 

More than all this, he forestalled 
the imperial system of the future as 
regards the adjustment of provin- 
cial administration with the home 
government by making himself the 


central authority to whom the gov- 
ernors were to be responsible. He 
increased the number of senators 
from 300 to 900, thus destroying old 
parties and cliques. He tried to 
check the over-abundance of slave 
labor. He regulated the grain sup- 
ply in the city. He laid down gen- 
eral rules for the qualification of 
candidates for municipal office. He 
extended the enfranchisement of 
Italy to the Alps, and even offered 
the suffrage freely to Gauls and 
Sicilians. 

In all this Caesar’s aim was to 
break down the distinction between 
nobles and commons, Italians and 
provincials: to form one nation out 
of the entire Roman Empire—One 
World. 


Finally, what of Caesar’s attitude 
toward others—his friends and his 
enemies? Cicero, in a letter writ- 
ten in 54 B.c. to Lentulus, charac- 
terizes Caesar as “my enemy,” and 
goes on to say: “Mine? No, rather 
the enemy of the laws, of the courts, 
of peace, of our country, of all good 
men.” After his assassination Ci- 
cero wrote to his friend Atticus: 
“Sometimes one almost wishes for 
Caesar back again.” Again he re- 
marks: “Now that we’ve killed the 
king, we are not free.” 

Not all good men _ considered 
Caesar their enemy, however. His 
popularity was based on the genu- 
ine interest he took in individuals. 
He appreciated their qualities and 
achievements. He cared enough 
about them to know them by name. 
The reader of his commentaries is 
struck by frequent citations of heroic 
conduct. Caesar regarded the tenth 
legion as his special escort. He 
speaks of Baculus, “that very brave 
man”; of Scaeva, who returned from 
the fight with 120 holes in his 
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shield; of C. Crastinus, who said: 
“Today, general, Pll give you rea- 
son to thank me—whether I live or 
die.” And there are countless oth- 
ers. Caesar warmly praises the 
valor of Quintus Cicero, the orator’s 
brother, and that of his men. In- 
deed he even pays tribute to gallant 
conduct on the part of the enemy. 
It was natural that such an attitude 
on his part should secure him the 
loyalty and affection of his troops. 
Young Quintus Cicero was devoted 
to his memory. 

Caesar—like Alexander the Great 
—trusted his friends. When La- 
bienus, who had been his right- 
hand man, all through the cam- 
paigns in Gaul, was reported to be 
vacillating in his allegiance, “tamen 
neque de Labieno credidit,” reports 
Hirtius. Caesar wouldn’t believe it! 
When Labienus turned traitor and 
joined Pompey, Caesar sent him his 
money and his baggage. Later he 
records the brutality of his former 
follower: “There can be no peace,” 
Labienus declared, “unless Caesar’s 
head is brought to us.” Cicero ap- 
plauded this treachery. “I consider 
Labienus a hero,” he writes. 

But Caesar’s most notable and un- 
expected trait was that of mercy: 
his gentleness to his foes in the civil 
war was a matter occasioning uni- 
versal comment and surprise. Real- 
izing that cruelty begets nothing but 
hatred, Caesar proposed to conquer 
by kindness. “Haec nova sit ratio 
vincendi,” he says. Cicero unfairly 
questions his sincerity, declaring 
that he ensnared his adversaries by 
a show of clemency. Nevertheless 
even Cicero was compelled to ac- 
knowlege Caesar’s courtesy and 
kindness to him personally. There 
is an extremely modern touch in 
the story that Caesar, finding Cicero 
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sitting in his outer office waiting for 
the time of his appointment said: 
“How he must hate me, since he 
can’t see me at his own conven- 
ience.” Caesar’s kindness, gener- 
osity, mercy to the vanquished and 
moderate terms as victor aroused 
universal acclaim. The people of 
Rome loved him for it. We are told 
that “he was moved by compassion 
for his fellow-citizens.” 

Caesar was a faithful friend. This 
is shown both by the loyalty and 
devotion of his men and by his gen- 
eral popularity. The letters that 
passed between Cicero and Treba- 
tius—whom he had recommended 
to Caesar—afford pleasing evidence 
of the essential friendliness of the 
great Roman commander. Vergil’s 
patron Pollio—in whose honor the 
fourth Eclogue is named—declares 
that his esteem for Caesar is based 
on devotion and loyalty. 

But perhaps the most striking in- 
stance of all is the unswerving loy- 
alty of C. Matius—Cicero’s oldest 
friend—to the memory of his dead 
friend the dictator Julius Caesar. 
Cicero had had the poor taste to 
gloat over his murder. His brief 
note of congratulation to the suc- 
cessful conspirators is a lasting blot 
upon his memory. But Matius, in 
defending the memory of his friend, 
contrasts Caesar’s liberality with 
the narrowness of his foes. And he 
concludes his letter to Cicero with 
this telling remark: “Even those 
who dislike me for my constancy to 
Caesar would prefer to have friends 
like me rather than like them- 
selves!” Such was the loyalty that 
Caesar could inspire. “You all did 
love him once, not without cause,” 
says Antony in his famous speech. 
Perhaps Caesar was right: “This 
was the noblest Roman of them all.” 


BENARES 
By Ezra C. ForBEs 


Beside the yellow waters of the Ganges, stands this ancient 
of cities; with all that comes to mind at the mention of her 
name. The great river moves by; it washes the steps that lead 
down into its waters, it bathes and rejoices the pilgrims, and 
goes on its way to the wide and indifferent sea. 


ERE, Benares; with her bulls, 

Bathing-ghats and brasses. 
With her yogis, with her shrines 
And her turbaned masses. 
Supple Youth and wrinkled Age, 
Hindu sons and daughters, 
Asking brighter heritage 
Of the Ganges’ waters. 


The temple steps are worn, the feet 


Of millions come and go, 

But this the gods of brass and clay 
Can never know. 

Here are beggars, dust and flies, 
Ghastly corpse and pyre, 

Silken ease and cruel want, 

Hut, and gilded spire. 


Here the tom-tom throbs its heart 
Out upon the hours; 

Here the little Hindu wife 
Suffers, cooks and scours. 

Thus, Benares, idol-decked, 

By the Ganges’ flow, 

Watches while the ages come, 
Touch her hand, and go. 
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By ELIZABETH W. WHITEHEAD 


6¢C’ORRY, sir, but we can’t let you 

pass. Wouldn’t be safe 
“Safe!” he repeated, “safe!” as he 
drew his long lean fingers through 
the dark tangle of his hair. 

“Risk of falling masonry, you see, 
sir,” the policeman explained, as 
he laid his hand gently on the man’s 
arm, trying to edge him away. 
Queer bloke—had a bit of a shake— 
not good for them to come back 
like this, before there’d been time 
to clear up the mess a bit. They 


9 


ought to have kept him at the rest- 
center, sent him to hospital per- 
haps; maybe a case of shock—that 
far-away look in his eyes. 

“Yes, but, inspector, you see I 


must go back!” 

“Come on now, it’s no good; you 
can’t.” 

“I must—I must! 
spector, my fiddle—!” 

Was it the tone of the man’s voice, 
humble yet firm, beseeching yet de- 
termined, or the ingenuous applica- 
tion of the coveted “inspector” (he 
was only a sergeant as yet); or 
some deep secret of music in his 
soul that responded to the magic 
word “fiddle”? Sergeant Collins 
himself couldn’t have said, and all 
he knew was that his official re- 
sistance suddenly collapsed. 

“Look here,” he said, “I’m not 
allowed to let you through, but 
they’re working on this block, demo- 
lition squad, you know, and maybe 
they’d have a look—” 

“For my fiddle! Oh, thank you, 
inspector!” 

“Mind, I’m not holding out any 
hopes, been a bit knocked about 


You see, in- 


here as you can see; sliced down 
like a bit o’ wedding-cake; you get 
the best view from the back.” 

“Number seventeen, inspector, 
that’s where it should be, I had the 
parlor; oh, I’m quite sure it’ll be 
all right!” 

“Number seventeen downstairs 
front,” said Sergeant Collins as he 
went off to speak to the men of the 
demolition squad. Funny custo- 
mer, to be in such a taking over an 
old fiddle, and so sure it hadn’t 
come to any harm, too; he smiled 
grimly as he clambered over a pile 
of debris in the street. 

The man leaned forward, look- 
ing anxiously after the policeman. 
The houses stared blankly across 
at each other; for the most part 
windows and frames had gone, their 
wreckage strewn across the road- 
way, but here and there a torn cur- 
tain flapped helplessly in the breeze, 
and in one window a gilt bird-cage 
hung awry. He was surprised by a 
sudden sharp pang of regret for the 
little street. It was only one among 
hundreds of drab streets full of 
jerry-built houses in the poorer 
suburbs of a manufacturing town. 
All the houses were exactly alike 
outside, but inside each was differ- 
ent from its neighbor, for each 
was home, somebody’s home. He 
thought about his friends who had 
lived in those houses, about his 
special friends the children. He 
had seen some of them at the rest- 
center, but there were sinister ab- 
sences—he had not dared to ask— 
perhaps they were in the country— 
and perhaps—. The backs of the 
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houses had been sliced off, and the 
shelters were in the backyards. He 
wished the inspector would come 
back; it was getting rather cold; 
he turned up the collar of his coat 
there in the bright spring sunshine, 
and the sparrows, hopping about 
amidst the debris in search of food 
regarded him knowingly. He would 
never come back to live in this 
street, and he was glad, but sorry 
too; they had been very kind to 
him, especially the children, and 
now it was all over. 

Yet the street had always op- 
pressed him, for he had been born 
in the country where the air is 
sweet. His father had been a gar- 
dener, and all his childhood memo- 
ries were woven on a background 
of half-timbered manor house and 
fragrant garden. It was there that 
he had first known the fiddle, that 
same fiddle that they were search- 
ing for now; it had spoken to him 
pleadingly, caressingly, stealing his 
heart and stirring the depths of his 
soul, moving him to laughter and 
to tears. There she had taught him, 
his patroness, in the large light mu- 
sic room that smelt always of roses 
and lavender, the great men she 
taught him to love,—Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Mozart, looking down at him 
from their serene eminence, smil- 
ing, it sometimes seemed to him, 
not unsympathetically at his boy- 
ish struggles up the steep path of 
their beloved art. There he would 
work, on the soft summer evenings, 
the long windows thrown open to 
all the wafted fragrance of the gar- 
den, Mimi, the gray Persian lying 
ih a pool of sunlight on the dark 
polished wood of the floor, one ear 
cocked with the air of a connois- 
seur, till the sun went down and 
light failed. Or on chill winter eve- 
nings when the logs burned bright- 
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ly on the open hearth, their scent 
mingling with the fragrance of the 
potpourri bowl that stood on the 
little round ebony table exhaling all 
the garnered sweetness of summer. 
It was there that she had told him, 
his dear patroness, that the Stradi- 
varius would one day be his. 

“It will not be long now, I think,” 
she had said; but he had not fully 
grasped her meaning until the next 
midsummer when they told him she 
was dead. He had not believed that 
death could touch her; she had 
been, to his boyish imagination, 
ageless, immortal like the music she 
had given him. Yet he had pro- 
tested against the promised be- 
quest; she had sons and daughters 
of her own, and he had no right to 
the Stradivarius. 

“You are wrong, my child,” she 
had said. “You have inherited it. 
God gave it to you when he made 
you a musician. I can but ratify 
that gift.” 

It was true that her children had 
no gift for music; they were well- 
taught, diligent; all that man could 
do had been done, but musicians 
are not man-made. 

“And remember,” she had cau- 
tioned him, “it is not for yourself 
that I give it you. It is for man- 
kind.” 

She had said many things that 
evening which were beyond his 
comprehending; he did not under- 
stand them now, only he remem- 
bered them and felt them to be true. 

That winter his father had died, 
and at midsummer, she too had 
died; the world had seemed to come 
tumbling and crashing about his 
eats, They had given him the 
Stradivarius, but there had been no 
more lessons and no money to pay 
for them. He had not realized till 
then how much those lessons would 
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have cost that his patroness had 
given him for love, but money she 
could not give him; there was so 
little that her family was obliged to 
sell the old manor-house, their 
childhood’s home, and he had taken 
his mother to the city; it was easier 
to find work there. He was a good 
workman, and “got on” as they 
said. He found a comfortable little 
home for his mother and himself; 
he was “a good son” they said. He 
was Satisfied in a dull way. Only 
in the evenings, when he took his 
fiddle out of its case, he knew the 
exquisite ecstasy of joy and pain 
that is life; all the rest was but the 
similitude of death as sleep is its 
similitude. He did not feel his suf- 


fering till his fiddle made it known 
to him at night in the little house. 

At the factory they talked of poli- 
tics and of religion. He did not care 
about their politics, he who was a 


freeman of the world of art. How 
should he discuss religion as they 
discussed it? They said there was 
no God; whence, then, came this 
gift of joy and pain, that men call 
music, where was that ultimate 
truth, that consummate beauty 
which it echoed? They spoke of 
democracy but without understand- 
ing. He knew the democracy of 
art and rejoiced. Had he not in- 
herited the Stradivarius? They 
spoke of opportunity, of equality, 
and were content that their children 
should have the second-best, the 
shoddy, thumping out stale waltzes 
on tin-can pianos. They were served 
with the third-rate because, it was 
said, that was what they wanted, 
and for lack of anything better, 
they grew to like it because men 
must have music in their lives. So 
he had lived his life in the factory, 
always a little aloof, critical, de- 
tached, as the artist must be, yet a 
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part of that great hive, breathing, 
living, suffering, rejoicing with 
those men, his fellows, who were 
fond of him without understanding, 
and patronized him a little through 
a mingling of pity and admiration 
tinged by envy for one so different 
from themselves. 

At home, in the evenings, he 
played on his fiddle while his 
mother sat mending by the fire. He 
could see his music reflected in her 
face and the sight rejoiced his 
heart. She was a simple, country- 
woman, scarcely touched by what 
men call education, and her feeling 
for music was direct and true. 
When she died he put away his 
fiddle, sold most of his furniture 
and took a room in a house near- 
by. For months he never played; 
his grief was too new to shape it- 
self in music, but vaguely he began 
to grasp the significance of those 
words, “not for yourself”; his mu- 
sic was not for himself alone. 

The war came and substituted 
the discipline of the Army for the 
discipline of the factory. It made 
little difference to him, except that 
he no longer had his fiddle to bear 
him company. It was left behind 
with his few possessions in the 
front parlor of number seventeen, 
for his landlady, Mrs. Simpkins, 
agreed to let him keep on the room 
at a nominal rent, because, like 
everybody else, she “liked the boy.” 
It was significant that she still 
thought of him as a boy, though he 
was nearly thirty. This morning, 
coming home on leave, he had been 
directed to the rest center, and had 
found Mrs. Simpkins, badly shaken, 
but cheerful as ever, recounting her 
experiences to an admiring circle 
while she sipped strong sweet tea. 

“Here you are, sir!” said the 
policeman, “and not a scratch.” 
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Tenderly he grasped the fiddle. 
“Thank you, oh, thank you!” he 
murmured. 

Funny bloke! why, there were 
real tears in his eyes, and all over 
an old fiddle. Not but what the ser- 
geant liked “a bit o’ music” him- 
self; he had a gramophone at home, 
and a piano in the parlor, and of 
course there was the wireless, but 
to be in such a taking about a 
fiddle!—you certainly saw life on 
this job! 

He walked very fast without 
thought of direction, come to think 
of it, he hadn’t anywhere to go, 
only the feeling of his fiddle grasped 
securely comforted and warmed 
him. A strip of green bordered by 
lilac bushes in full glory of white 
and purple attracted him. He sat 
down on a seat under a lilac bush, 


took out his fiddle and examined it, 


fitted new strings and stroked the 
long slender body, the fair form of 
his beloved. 

In the afternoon sunshine a little 
company of children was assem- 
bling, some with school satchels, 
others with balls and teddy-bears. 
Their gay cotton frocks fluttered in 
the breeze as they skipped and 
pirouetted. In the eyes of the older 
children he thought he detected a 
Jurking shadow of fear, of bewilder- 
ment, but the little ones were gay 
and carefree. They caught sight 
of him, sitting alone on his seat 
caressing his fiddle; wide-eyed they 
gathered about him, their mouths 
rounded, their eyes’ glistening. 
Then he stood up among them and 
raised the fiddle to his shoulder. 
He played the music of their land, 
its folk songs and dances, that sing 
of deep country lanes and quiet 
English villages that some among 
_ them had never seen, yet loved and 
yearned after not knowing it, be- 
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cause of the generations past that 
had loved and tended that Eng- 
lish soil from which the music 
sprang. 

Suddenly, as at some secret com- 
mand, they danced, threading and 
twirling, skipping and hopping in 
a pattern of their own devising, 
spontaneous yet perfect. He played 
till his arm fell weary to his side, 
and still they danced. At last he 
came out into the street like a man 
in a dream. Great matters were 
shaping themselves in his mind. 
Mechanically he made his way to 
the Red Lion. The landlady gave 
him a meal. He was astonished to 
discover how hungry he was. After- 
wards, in the bar, Bill Jenkins met 
him and discussed world affairs 
over a glass of beer. Bill wanted 
to know when the war would be 
over. He said things were going to 
be very different at the factory, 
more money, shorter hours, better 
conditions. Two phrases only kept 
echoing and re-echoing in his head 
“a new start”; “the war has fin- 
ished that.” 

At last Bill left him, and he 
walked alone through darkening 
streets, pondering deeply. There 
wasn’t going to be any more fac- 
tory for him, no high wages and 
short hours. He and his fiddle 
would walk the world like the min- 
strels in the old stories. They 
would be poor always, because men 
cannot pay for art and have long 
since given up the attempt. He 
would play to children and simple 
folk who have little to give but are 
kind, and there would always be a 
crust to eat and a place to sleep in, 
and his hands would do the work 
for which they were fashioned. It 
was true what his patroness had 
said, his gift was for mankind; the 
children had shown him. All these 
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weary years were not wasted, they 
had taught him what the best of 
teachers could not have taught, the 
knowledge of life, compassion for 
men. 

Darkness fell, it was growing 
cold, but within him there kindled 
and shone a great light, the earnest 
of a new heaven and a new earth. 
To him democracy would be no 
mere name, no pawn in a political 
game. He would be a true demo- 
crat, giving his best to all alike, 
speaking to the souls of men. 

The sirens wailed. He stumbled 
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down steps into a basement shelter. 
A man groaned, “another night of 
it!” Men and women crowded in, 
a baby wailed. There came the 
crash of an exploding bomb, very 
close that one! He drew his fiddle 
from its case and began there in 
that dingy cellar his life’s work, 
and men learned at his hands that 
there are mightier things than tanks 
and bombers and that they shall en- 
dure and flourish when these nights 
of anguish and horror are but a 
fantastic dream, the fireside tale of 
a grandsire in days of peace. 


IN HIGH STOREYS 


By Liam P. CLaAncy 


E dwellers in towns, in high storeys, 
What know ye of fields’ and lanes’ glories? 
Red bricks hem ye in, blank walls curb yer vision: 
Fit subjects ye be for a gypsy’s derision! 


Ye climbers to clouds on stone stairways, 
What know ye of joy on Life’s fairways? 
From yer attics aloft—the city ways scorning— 
Come forth to the hills and the uplift of morning! 


Proud strutters of streets and smooth, wide roads, 
The pleasures of bohreens and side-roads 

Are lost to yer ken; and far from yer keeping 

The riches untold where the whin’s gold is dreeping. 


When Autumn’s aflame in the hedges, 

And the West wind’s a-croon thru the sedges: 

In Winter; in Spring, and in Summer’s gay glories, 
I sigh for yer state,—and ye pent in high storeys! 





GRACE IN TOTAL WAR 


By Naomi GILPATRICK 


_ powers and principali- 
ties are engaged in taking over 
the world. It is more than flag and 
language. It is their mind. And 
none will accept a compromise. 

Ideas, such as Nazism, Fascism 
and Communism, live in the mind, 
inhabiting bodies and countries and 
surviving both. Otherwise, if na- 
tions were not fighting to make the 
world over into their image of it, 
they would stop when they grew 
tired. But ideas never grow tired 
and men are subservient to them. 
It becomes a question of choosing. 
Which do we want to rule the earth? 

The manifestoes have been writ- 
ten: Mein Kampf by Adolf Hitler; 
Das Kapital by Karl Marx; and De 
Civitate Dei by St. Augustine. 
Translated, they are: My State by 
Hitler; Capital by Karl Marx; and 
The City of God by St. Augustine. 
The three dreams to be realized are 
that the world will live in a state of 
Nazism, a state of Communism or a 
state of Grace. 

There is a totalitarianism about 
every one of these states. The Com- 
munists talk of the International 
and the Nazis want to extend their 
rule from the Oxford dons to the 
pygmies. The soul is the locale of 
the Kingdom of God and that cov- 
ers everybody. When the Nazis 
talk of “the blood,” the Communists 
of “the clenched fist,” and the god- 
ly, of “the soul,” it is clear by these 
abstractions they each plan to ex- 
tend their dominion over all man- 
kind; for “blood” is universal and 
“the fist” can be black or yellow 
or white. 


Grace, like all the others, is de- 
termined to reign supreme, even if, 
like the others, life must be sacri- 
ficed for it. St. Paul, as indomita- 
ble as any leader today, said that 
he would gladly “spend and be 
spent for your souls; although lov- 
ing you more, I be loved less.” 
Christ spoke of the draft-board 
regulations for His army, saying, 
“Many are called, but few are 
chosen.” 

The soldier boys today leave home 
and family, going where they are 
called, trusting the government for 
food and weighed with the cross of 
impending death. This was the 
counsel Christ gave the rich young 
man who came to Him qualified by 
keeping the commandments as a 
soldier in Class A 1: Christ told him 
not to think of the morrow, but 
trust in Providence. “Sell all thou 
hast, give to the poor, take up thy 
Cross and follow Me.” The soldier 
today gives up his belongings. The 
“Me” is what distinguishes the two 
programs, so much alike in all else. 
If today’s soldier but dedicated all 
that he is and does to God, his daily 
program would duplicate just as it 
is the will of Christ. The way each 
of us lives, if we live for God, is the 
way to perfection . . . and perfec- 
tion is a life of grace, consummated 
eventually in eternal life. Examine 
one’s motives. They are the insig- 
nia of our fealty. 

I do not imply that only the phi- 
losophies of the allies come under 
the state of grace. They could un- 
der simple but stringent conditions. 
“The way is narrow and strait is 
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the gate.” It involves living rightly 
and loving God. I am not under the 
illusion that when Columbus dis- 
covered America, he discovered 
righteousness. Nor would I be 
surprised to see at the Last Judg- 
ment more citizens of the City of 
God from Germany and Russia than 
anywhere else. Love is more than 
a matter of geography ... and so 
is hate and good and evil. 
Perhaps the distinction made by 
St. Augustine in The City of God 
is more comprehensive. He divided 
the world into two cities and all 
mankind falls into one or the other 
of them. “Two loves have created 


two cities: love of self, to the con- 
tempt of God, the earthly city; love 
of God, to the contempt of self, the 
heavenly. . . . And these two cities, 
and these two loves, shall live to- 
gether, side by side, and even inter- 
mixed, until the last winnowing 


and the final separation shall come 
upon the earth in the Day of Judg- 
ment.” 

If we recognize righteousness as 
the criterion for citizenship in the 
City of God, we have a basis for 
judging nations. St. Augustine 
said, “Remove righteousness, and 
what are kingdoms but great bands 
of brigands?” 

Today’s warfare shows that he 
was not speaking metaphorically. 
Plato conceived of an ideal state, 
too, whose characteristic is right- 
eousness, saying that in virtue alone 
man’s true happiness can exist. St. 
Augustine Christianizes and lifts 
this ideal city to a higher plane so 
that it ceases to be a system of right 
relations between men only and be- 
comes a system of right relations 
between men and God first and then 
as a consequence, between men and 
men. He said we are not to be good 
because it is more comfortable and 
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happy to be so or to seek a good 
conformable to happiness. That is 
a pagan concept to expect supreme 
happiness in this life only, for vir- 
tue is always a struggle against the 
flesh, a battle and not a felicity. 
The Scriptures teach that in this life 
the whole mind is subjected to 
God’s governance. To resist the 
passions because we love God more 
than self does not make entirely for 
a serene brow; although to indulge 
them might make it even less 
serene. 

A Christian is one because he is 
willing to undergo any hardship to 
keep his relations with God simple, 
fervent and good. Yet all the wor- 
ship that he gives God redounds to 
his own profit, not God’s, St. Au- 
gustine points out. “One cannot 
say he does the fountain good by 
drinking of it, or the light by see- 
ing by it.” Our good is nothing but 
to adhere to God. No matter how 
established in grace a man is, he 
needs the help of God’s grace to 
persevere. St. Thomas Aquinas 
says, “Grace is granted to many, to 
whom it is not granted to perse- 
vere in grace.” To be a citizen in 
the state of grace is not a static but 
a dynamic thing. We must con- 
tinually manifest our patriotism 
and pledge allegiance every day or 
we will find ourselves in the state 
contrary to that of grace—the state 
of sin. 

The question may be asked, how 
does a person know when he is in a 
state of grace? What are his citi- 
zen papers? One evidently can’t 
know by geography since it is uni- 
versal, nor can one know by color, 
race or creed since it includes the 
whole world. The righteous rarely 
congregate in one country or even 
in one family, for it is written that 
the wheat ‘and chaff must grow to- 
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gether. As a matter of fact, strange- 
ly enough, righteousness is not 
even isolated in one person. A man 
finds himself loving that which he 
ought not to love and hates this love 
because he cherishes goodness with- 
in more. St. Augustine says, “we 
love in ourselves the very love 
wherewith we love whatever good 
we love.” Yet he adds that this co- 
existence is good for a man, “to the 
end that this love which conduces 
to our living well may grow, and the 
other, which leads us to evil, may 
decrease, until our whole life be 
perfectly healed and transmuted in- 
to good.” That is the science of 
living, the adventure and success of 
it. All other standards are of time. 

We are obliged to live our earthly 
life with faith, hope and charity, 
not knowing but only surmising how 
close we are to the actual presence 
of God, even though He be within 
us. It comes as a special favor to 
certain individuals to know that 
they have grace and are in God’s 
friendship. God reveals it to them. 
On the other hand, Aquinas says, 
“a person can know by conjecture 
that he has grace; insofar as he 
perceives that he is delighted in 
God, and despises worldly things 
(for God’s sake); and in as much 
as, man is conscious to himself of 
not having committed a mortal sin.” 
When man receives the grace of 
God, he experiences an inner sweet- 
ness, much like the honey and milk 
attributed to the Beyond. No man 
can know what this sweetness is 
like until he experiences it. No 
man can realize how deep and dy- 
namic his love for God actually is 
until he sees how strongly his will 
is drawn toward sin and how much 
greater the exertion of will must 
be to withdraw him from sin. In 
that conflict, he gets some glimmer- 
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ing of the reality of God to him, 
some measure of comparison be- 
tween his finite self and the infi- 
nite God. Without grace, he could 
not even appreciate that it was 
grace that withdrew him, preserved 
him and elevated him. Grace is the 
lifebuoy on stormy seas, but man’s 
own will and love must sustain it; 
and then, on that buoy, he will feel 
faith that on these waves is secu- 
rity and beyond is shore. By his 
own unaided efforts and without 
grace, a man is a tiny swimmer on 
a great ocean, a prey to the sharks 
of sin. 

St. Thomas Aquinas mentions 
three signs by which the presence 
of grace in our souls might be 
known: the testimony of a good 
conscience, a devout reception and 
practice of the Word of God and 
an interior taste of Divine Wisdom. 
By every meritorious act, man mer- 
its an increase of grace . . . which 
is a partaking of the Divine Nature 
until the soul is truly the image of 
God. To permit God to make us 
into His image is our vocation. 
That image is the picture on our 
passport in the City of God. 

Though God is utter simplicity 
Himself, on earth His white light is 
refracted into multiple colors. He 
uses our separate and unique per- 
sonalities to express His will in 
divers ways. He gives grace to each 
one according to the charge for 
which He has chosen him. 

In the City of God, there is work 
for all hands and no talent is slight- 
ed. The jongleur whose art is bal- 
ancing balls may be a citizen of 
grace. The only difference between 
this city and the world is that in- 
stead of being at an oblique angle 
from heaven, the inhabitants are 
progressing toward it. It‘is that 
precision of purpose perfected in 
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machines employed on a_ higher 
plane. When people have an in- 
dwelling of grace, the heavenly life 
is already begun in them. They 
have learned the ABC’s so that they 
can read. They won’t be boors 
when they leave earth but have al- 
ready learned to love God so that 
in heaven, they can love with de- 
light. They shall have on the wed- 
ding cloak when they come to the 
feast—and not be thrown into the 
darkness. Heaven is activity and 
that activity is love. We learn the 
fundamentals here. But we need 
help. As St. Augustine pointed out, 
Paul did not labor that he might 
receive grace, but he received grace 
in order that he might labor. 

Such a city is not won half-heart- 
edly, but must be taken by violence. 
Witness the gigantic expense and 
efforts of Hitler, Tojo and Stalin to 
take earthly cities. For perishable 
Yet 


things, they spend billions. 
the violence we exert who would 
take over the City of God must be 


against sin . . . and not so much 
against the sin in others as in our- 
selves. The submarines we must 
sink are our evil inclinations, for 
sin éxists in the will. The sirens 
that sound must be during occa- 
sions of sin and the billion candle- 
light power we flash out over the 
waters must be vigilant prayers. 
We must sign no treaties with the 
conscience lest we commit it to our 
standards when it is the ambassa- 
dor of God and deals solely with 
Him. 

God made creation good. “It is 
not the thing to which we fall, but 
our fall that is evil.” Evil is, the 
privation of good. A sore is not a 
living, positive thing, but a place 
where there is not good flesh. A 
lie is that which contains no truth. 
In other words, evil is an impotency 
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in our nature which renders us in- 
capable of going toward God with 
the free and easy stride of goodness. 
The remedy is often to cauterize 
the infected flesh and start anew, to 
have what leaders in the earthly 
city call “a purge...” though they 
purge men, not their sins. “A bro- 
ken and humbled heart, O God, 
Thou wilt not despise.” 

Sin comes from the soul, not 
from the flesh which is an indiffer- 
ent thing. The flesh is good, but to 
leave God to live according to this, 
or any created good, is the error. 
Red lights are good, but to pass one 
when it’s on, is the error. Men do 
not attribute criminality to red 
lights, yet they do to flesh. The 
devil has no flesh, yet is not sin- 
less. “The corruptible flesh made 
not the soul to sin, but the sinning 
soul made the flesh corruptible.” 
But temptation renders a service in 
the spiritual life. St. Augustine 
said, “Temptation cometh up like a 
sort of inquisition, and a man is 
found out by himself, because he 
was hidden from himself; but from 
his Maker, he was not hidden.” 

People in the City of God know 
themselves and are humble. There 
is joy, but not pride. They extend 
the sway of grace over the world by 
commending others to love God. In 
the Declaration of Independence, 
Thomas Jefferson says that we 
pledge each other our lives, our for- 
tunes and our sacred honor “with 
a firm reliance on the protection of 
divine Providence.” As a people, 
we were not declaring our inde- 
pendence of God. Abraham Lin- 
coln, who was about to guide our 
country, wrote in farewell to his 
friends in Springfield: “Without 
the assistance of that Divine Being 
who ever attended Washington, I 
cannot succeed. With that assist- 
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ance, I cannot fail. Trusting in 
Him who can go with me, and re- 
main with you, and be everywhere 
for good, let us confidently hope 
that all will yet be well.” He gave 
his life not to exterminate a race, 
but to liberate it. President Roose- 
velt asked the churches to dedicate 
an hour to prayer the day we en- 
tered war that God’s will may be 
done. 

Yet, Hitler found the Christian 
God inconsistent with his regime 
and substituted the pagan Thor; 
while Lenin and Karl Marx found 
religion the opium of the people and 
substituted science. They run the 
earthly city that St. Augustine dis- 
tinguishes from the heavenly; yet 
while they might hate us and in a 
literal way, we are not privileged 
to hate them. St. Augustine says 
that we cannot “hate the man for 
his vice, nor love the vice for the 
man, but hate the vice and love the 
man; for the vice being cured, we 
shall find no object for our hate, 
but all for our love.” 

The struggle today is to enthrone 
an ideology that will embrace the 
world. St. Augustine is in a posi- 
tion to define our attitudes today 
for he wrote The City of God im- 
mediately following the sack of 
Rome by Alaric and his Goths in 
410. At this turning point in our 
world history, it has something to 
say to us. It has survived centu- 
ries—as ideas do—and will survive 
us. St. Augustine knew both sides 
—the sin and the retrieve. He in- 
terpreted the fall of Rome, or any 
destruction of the strongholds of 
the world, as indicative that the 
world had fallen and Christ had 
risen. 

The Ten Commandments are the 
statute law in the state of grace. 
When goodness is a joy, why the 
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necessity of Law? When we are 
allowed to be good—oh, the wonder 
of it!—why are we ordered to be? 

Men and women are still on earth, 
often helpless before the brightest 
urgings of the spirit. Though their 
humanity under grace is something 
of strength, not of weakness, God 
did not make them angels nor in- 
tend them as such. It is more to 
man’s credit and to God’s glory 
that love, obedience and praise 
should rise heavenward from a com- 
posite creature of body and soul, 
for angels by their purely spiritual 
nature are committed to loving God. 
Man can make a choice and in that 
is his joy or despair. Father Far- 
rell in his Companion to the Summa 
Theologica spoke of the golden 
mean: “We cannot spend all our 
time with the angels under penalty 
of becoming so queer that even the 
angels, for all their charity, will 


have nothing to do with us; we can- 
not throw in our lot with the ani- 
mals without becoming so bestial 


as to frighten the beasts.” Being a 
man is an art of its own. Like all 
arts, it has laws. 

The relation of these laws to 
grace is that laws send us seeking 
grace. St. Augustine said: “Our 
will is by the law shown to be weak, 
that grace may heal its infirmity.” 
José Arndt asked a pertinent ques- 
tion: “How shall God be able in 
heaven to dry up your tears when 
you have not wept?” 

It is not through any fault in- 
herent in the Law that it is broken, 
but by the fault of the carnal mind. 
The Law reveals and demonstrates 
this fault which would otherwise 
fester unnoticed that grace might 
heal it. “The Law was therefore 
given that grace might be sought; 
grace was given that the Law might 
be fulfilled.” 
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When God created man, these 
laws were innate; but man became 
an exile from himself, desiring 
those things that are without him, 
so that a written Law was neces- 
sary. St. Augustine wrote: “Not 
because it had not been written in 
the heart, but because thou wert a 
deserter from thy heart, thou art 
seized by Him who is everywhere, 
and art called back to within thy- 
self.” 

The state of grace is what St. 
Paul called a commonwealth in the 
heavens which includes those on 
earth who have the gift of right- 
eousness. The state of grace dates 
from creation and endures, though 
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there be but ten good men, until the 
Last Judgment. Its army equip- 
ment is personal rectitude. The 
peace it seeks is that of the con- 
science. It has no coveting, but 
much giving. There are more ways 
than one of taking Poland. To 
envy someone’s reputation and to 
send the Gestapo of the tongue after 
it, keeping merciless silence as fam- 
ily and friends weep around the 
ruins of a good name, is Hitlerism. 
The law of the New Testament is 
love. 

After this war, each man’s heart 
will have chosen—and his heart will 
belong to the state of the world or 
to the state of grace. 


THE LIVING SEA 


By JoHN RICHARD MorRELAND 


H°’ like the ocean this great city is! 

Down windy avenues the people surge 

Varied as ships that answer to the urge 

Of commerce in some far metropolis. 

Through tide-like hours some gallant vessels sail 
Fearless of storm cloud, bearing precious freight 
Of dreams and love!—and there are those who wait 
For sky-blue seasons following every gale. 


As ocean has her moods of joy and grief, 

The living sea—so often tempest-tossed— 

Must know despair, sorrow, and hope undying. 
Some costly craft are like a sunset leaf, 

Some battered, without cargo, drifting lost, 
While others reach their port with colors flying. 
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By FRED SMITH 


OW often, oh, how often have I 

wished, Longfellow wise, when 
the musically modulated voice of 
one unseen has come to me from 
what is vaguely called “the other 
end of the line,” that I could reply 
in Socratic-Pythagorean terms to 
the bland inquirer. But it would 
not do. For the voice is asking of 
me not number in the Pythagorean 
sense, but only in the American 
way. Voice responds to voice, but 
not deep to deep, as I ripple off a 
set of figures to one to whom I am 
nothing more than a set of figures 
on a dial. Yes, ripple is the word. 
A word of judgment. Carlyle, the 


thundering one, would gavel his 
table with his telephone receiver 


with a sound like a great Amen 
were he here and if he had a tele- 
phone. But Socrates, the wiser 
one, were he here, would speak 
back into the black shaped thing 
answering voice to voice, depth to 
surface, what his number was. 

In that far contrast we light upon 
the crucifying weakness of our 
time. We have become Euclidean 
in a day when we should have be- 
come Ejinsteinian. We are length 
without depth; we are figures but 
not number; arithmetic instead of 
geometry! In a way that we have 
forgotten Socrates had the answer. 
Speaking one day to one of his stu- 
dents he asked him which of two 
men was the more to be pitied, a 
man who had been robbed, or the 
man who had been the robber? The 
student replied that it would be 
the man who was robbed. “Not 
so,” replied the philosopher, “it 


would be the robber, for in robbing 
the other man he had done violence 
to his nature, to his number.” Then 
with a parting admonition he add- 
ed: “You need to study more the 
geometry of man.” ; 
Socrates, speaking over the tele- 
phone in our day, might well be 
imagined as repeating the ancient 
admonition. Now and again we 
touch the depth of the ancient 
truth but do not even know what 
we are touching. Sometimes we 
say of a person that we have got his 
number! His number! It so hap- 
pens that my name is Smith. Mere- 
ly to say that name is almost to 
give you my number. By that name 
you can almost sum me up, not 
arithmetically, please, but geomet- 
rically. To go arithmetical here 
would be to go statistical; to go 
geometrical is to go spiritual. (Par- 
don me, my telephone is ringing.) 
It was the wrong number this 
time. As a matter of fact, in a sense, 
the Socratic sense, it always is. At 
this point a disciple of Pythagoras 
as it were arose in me to claim the 
primal source of the sense that I 
had noted. The ancient custom 
was, he reminded me, to give credit 
for all discoveries to the Master. 
But not being a Pythagorean, but 
an Englishman transmuted into an 
American, I desisted without re- 
sisting. I said I would let Socrates 
still have his place alongside Py- 
thagoras even as a cipher stands be- 
side one, and the two would have 
the strength of ten and Tennyson 
because their arguments were pure. 
And the Englishman I used to be 
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arose to compliment me on being 
that rare thing, a Victorian and a 
virtuous man, at one and the same 
time. But I disclaimed all honor 
in that regard since I was as noth- 
ing beside the _ ten-strengthened 
combination of Socrates and Py- 
thagoras. Could I but grasp that 
combination and transmit it to an 
arithmetically minded America I 
could fulcrum America to the num- 
ber it ought to be. Then would 
come to pass the miracle in which 
the women would think beyond fig- 
ure, and the men beyond figures. 


Just at this point, resting in a 
latitude and longitude that would 
have made Columbus breathless, 
my eye lighted upon the telephone 
book. Something in me _ said: 
“There is your book of numbers of 
today.” Superficially, yes; spirit- 
ually, no. In our city just for one 


day in each year the powers that 
be give the government of the city 
over to a youth organization. It 
would be some experiment, some 
experience, to turn the total tele- 
phone system over to the Socrati- 
cally-Pythagoreanly minded just for 


one day. Then would the oft- 
breathed phrase: number, please? 
take on a new significance. For 
one day all would be as the ancient 
Master, Pythagoras. Then would 
men not think of themselves as fig- 
ures on a dial, or a number in a 
book, but, assuming all had the 
power to think this far, all would 
come to the knowledge of the num- 
ber they are. Aspiration would 
have its day and arithmetic would 
take a long needed vacation. Over 
the forty-one million inter-connect- 
ing telephones in seventy-five na- 
tions, whose line is gone out to the 
ends of the earth, a new number 
sense would be generated. The one 
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hundred million telephone conver- 
sations held every day in the United 
States alone (vide Telephone Al- 
manac: 1942) would amount to 
something more than they happen 
to do at present. 

Merely to mention this possibility 
is to come upon the tragedy of 
world civilization in -our time. 
Scientifically we have built for us 
a space-time continuum whose re- 
sources are exhaustless. Spiritual- 
ly we are, for the most part, like the 
sands on the seashore, entities 
without extension. Instead of phi- 
losophy we have provinciality; par- 
rots instead of prophets; an echo- 
ing civilization instead of an ener- 
gized culture. 

I am not here concerned to show 
how the Nietzschean madness, now 
allied to Hitlerism, proves that. I 
am talking about civilization at its 
best, not at its worst. It is an 
ancient device of Satan (the one 
that the Vice-President of the 
United States believes in) to get the 
righteous to debating why the 
heathen rage. Always it has been 
the habit of the pharisaically pure 
to consider why the heathen rage 
and the wicked imagine a vain 
thing. Camel swallowers straining 
at gnats; eyes beam-filled (in the 
wooden sense, not the light sense) 
picking splinters out of others. 
Purifying the ends of the earth to 
the omitting of the getting of our 
own number. The question, funda- 
mentally and profoundly for our 
arithmetical statistical time is 
number: please? 


In a sense, not often realized, 
symbolically speaking, this present 
age may come to bé known as the 
marble age. Americans of a cer- 
tain strata of life are very familiar 
with the marble game as a device 
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for abstracting money from the 
well-filled pockets of empty-minded 
Americans who have to do some- 
thing that equates nothing to fill in 
their time. In the days of its free 
innocency, as I knew it as a lad, 
marbles was a game of skill. We 
earned all we got. But when I be- 
came a man I put away the mar- 
bles. Then, by means of two sto- 
ries, what had been a pursuit to me 
became a parable. I give them to 
you for what they are worth to me. 

The first concerns the Kaffir boys 
of South Africa who were discov- 
ered playing marbles by a white 
explorer. The marbles shone and 
gleamed in the sun. Gleam engen- 
dered gleam. The eyes of the ex- 
plorer gleamed to see the things 
they were. Thus did the white 
man, who synonymizes wisdom with 
shrewdness instead of spirituality, 
discover the diamonds in Africa. 


He figured it out that diamond gath- 
ering would be good business. 


Arithmetic. He had no eyes for 
Socratic geometry or Pythagorean 
number. Today one wonders if he 
got the wrong number. At least 
that was what it seemed to be to an 
African speaking to another white, 
who had his number straight. I 
speak of Dan Crawford. Daniel in 
the dark continent was telling the 
native chief of the wonders of the 
white man’s land. There, there 
were towers that reached to the 
sky; light was buttoned from a 
wall; trains ran from coast to coast; 
the highways were filled with cars. 
Almost there had been reached the 
acme of perfection in which there 
were two cars in every garage and 
a bathtub for every man. Even as 
he was speaking Dan must have 
known he was calling the number 
of his civilization. It was the num- 
ber of a bubble, a thing that is all 
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surface and no substance; a thing 
that was superficial to the limit! 
With a naive question the black 
chief pricked the bubble. “And 
your people,” queried the chief, 
“have joy and peace and serenity?” 
And Dan the missionary had to con- 
fess that it was not so. “Then,” 
commented the chief, “to be better 
off is not to be better?” It was the 
same conclusion, stated with a dif- 
ferent accent, that Gilbert Chester- 
ton had reached years before when 
he said: “Having now arrived at the 
fact of world communication we 
now find that we have nothing to 
say.” In all things we had arrived 
at full circle, but, alas, not in all 
thoughts. Superficially we were 
complete; spiritually, how lacking. 
The textbook of superficiality was 
on every man’s desk. But not the 
textbook of spirituality. All men 
knew or.could know each other’s 
telephone number. Bigness was 
writ large on everything. Men had 
empires in their brains. There were 
figures, figures everywhere but the 
sum of them all did not add to num- 
ber. We had become big without 
the supporting essence of greatness. 
We had figures, but not number. 
The need for our day is clear. It 
is number: please? 


From time to time we catch a 
glimpse of this deep need, or in a 
casual sentence assent to the truth 
of it. Most people attend someone 
else’s funeral than their own. When 
they do, if they hear what I hear, 
they will note that in the conven- 
tional church office of that day 
they are twice exhorted to number 
their days. Being Americans they, 
no doubt, Americanize the counsel. 
They think they are being exhorted 
to figure out the length of life in 
terms of its brevity. They give 
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passing thought to the making of 
their wills with regard to their 
property interests. They go arith- 
metical in a major way, and pos- 
sibly aspirational in a minor way. 
If only they had Tennyson and Soc- 
rates and Pythagoras to give them a 
nudge how different would be their 
concept of will. Tennyson would 
remind them that 


“Our wills are ours to make them 
Thine.” 


For some big business men there 
might be need of a reminder that 
Tennyson here was using the word 
will with reference to personality 
values and not property interest. 
Socrates would whisper a word 
about geometry, Pythagoras com- 
ing in to complete the circle in the 
manner of one who is master of 
number. And the men who re- 
turned from such a funeral would 
find that they had buried more than 
a friend. They would realize that 
they had buried their own dead 
selves in the interest of the men 
they ought to be. That is to say 
interest has other ratings than 
those of the stock market. Inter- 
est might even have a relationship 
to soul making, or rather, if we add 
the last of life’s discoveries to the 
first of truths enunciated by Py- 
thagoras, they would proportion, 
number their socius, their inter- 
related essense to a cosmic order. 

Thus would they light upon the 
one continuing adventure of life 
in that they would forever be al- 
ways coming away from their own 
funeral. They would be released 
from ancient fears. Arithmetic 
would pass beyond algebra into 
geometry that becomes number. 
New heights, new depths would be 
their find, as full on them would 
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changing God. But even as I say 
this I hear the mutter of the 
savants: who think in terminologies 
more than in terms of truths; who 
are forever wrapping worths in 
words that burst like inadequate 
wrapping paper round a living 
thing. It is the living truth that I 


would have you get just here which 
is beyond the binding word. 


Thus far I have been having Soc- 
rates and Pythagoras working as a 
team to help us make the last of 
life for which the first was made, 
surrounding them with a cloud of 
workers to help lift ourselves near- 
er to the heart’s desire. Now I call 
for added momentum the latest but 
not the last of the earth’s great 
ones. I am calling more than the 
telephone numbers of the mathe- 
maticians and physicists to carry 
us beyond the binding boundaries 
of time and space into the space- 
time continuum where we reach a 
dimension beyond that of the three- 
fold dimension of our ordinary life. 
Here the mathematic of number 
becomes our all in all. We cease to 
figure because we become number. 
Here there is quantity transcend- 
ing itself into quality; time sinks 
into the timeless; everlasting life is 
swallowed up of eternal life; in- 
stead of the clock we have Christ. 

This is the next step forward for 
our civilization. It must learn to 
number men as it has learned to 
add up matter. It must step from 
bigness to greatness. To the arith- 
metic of our schools and colleges 
we must add the geometry of Socra- 
tes and Pythagoras and the life con- 
cept of a Jesus with the outreach of 
Goethe. Men need a new emanci- 
pation in our now time-space uni- 
verse. Some time ago I saw a 
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sculpture by Archepenko bearing 
the caption: “A Torso in Space.” I 
watched the crowd of the curious 
go by. They saw the torso, but not 
in space. Like their own little 
boxed-in selves they saw the torso 
in a room. But there came one in- 
quirer to me asking just what “in 
space” meant. I told the inquirer 
to find out for herself. Slowly she 
went round the room, but failed to 
see how the torso was in space. She 
so complained. But I sent her 
questing again with the reprimand 
that like the superficially minded 
she wanted to see all in all in the 
twinkle of an eye. She set her eyes 
to work again, the feet assisting. 
Then all at once I heard an excla- 
mation: “It is here.” And I was 
well content. She had found the 
number of the torso. The rest had 
found the number in the catalogue. 
And Browning sent a wave of mu- 
sic through the space-time con- 
tinuum that was like the sound of 
a great Amen. Browning always 
has a word of cheer for the number- 
finding ones. 


Today the world is acting up in 
the interests of destiny. That it has 
gone pyrotechnical is clear; that it 
will become Pythagorean is yet to 
be seen. There are auguries that it 
may. That it has not done this in 
the recent accretive age of knowl- 
edge can be all too easily explained. 
The failure can be laid at two doors 
in particular, the scholar’s door and 
the saint’s door; the university and 
the Church. With regard to the 
former what have we? In the main, 
streams in the desert; profoundity 
lost in the sands of time; personal- 
ity diminuendoed to a Ph.D.; per- 
sons who know more and more 
about less and less. Said one such 
product to me the other day: “But 
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what can I do, I am nothing.” The 
new definition of the scholar: a 
man defaithed because fact-filled. 
A cipher blown to bigness yet never 
arriving at greatness; an entity 
spider-webbed in the parlor of sta- 
tistics instead of made free in the 
force of faith. Perhaps this is 
what Whitehead, the mathemati- 
cian become philosopher, was aim- 
ing at in his concluding sentence in 
his essay on “Immortality.” Here 
it is: “Exactness is a fake.” Per- 
haps it needs such a Davidic sling- 
shot to tumble the Goliath monster 
of fact upon fact of our time. Per- 
haps what Whitehead told the east- 
ern university is what the universe, 
as represented by man, needs to be 
told. There is an old arithmetic 
which says that man is the meas- 
ure of all things. Or rather that is 
more than arithmetic; that is 
mathematic. It approaches the 
vital question, number: please? not 
telephonically, but philosophically. 
Had our universities during this 
century been geometricized to man 
as they have been geared to matter 
the eminent Whitehead would have 
begun his lecture on “Immortality” 
where he finished. To have to fin- 
ish a lecture on that value with the 
exposure of a fake instead of the 
presentation of a faith indicates too 
plainly the bankruptcy of the in- 
stitutions that bear the high sound- 
ing name of university. 

This sorry state has long been 
evident to those who have watched 
the architectural atavisms of our 
universities. Stand on the campus 
of almost any of our big universi- 
ties and the Middle Ages wake to 
tuneful lays out of their alabaster 
sleep. What pretty tunes they give 
out. Lavender and old lace. A 
dream instead of a deed, and death 
instead of life because theirs is the 
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voice of yesterday instead of the 
voice of tomorrow. An echo in- 
stead of an explosion. The voice of 
filigreed stone instead of the voice 
of fired steel. 

Alas, that is true also concerning 
the Churches. I am speaking here 
only from the viewpoint of a Prot- 
estant. A disintegrated Protestant- 
ism has been unable to give the 
trumpet call that sounds to broth- 
erhood. There were too many tin 
horns blowing the blast of the mu- 
sic of their narrow sect at each 
other in the belief that their was 
the music of the world. Force was 
being discovered while faith was 
being lost. With all the telephones 
at their command the Churches 
could not get “central” in the uni- 
verse. Ecumenicity came seeking 
a home and the Churches with one 
accord closed their doors on the 
seeker. Today the walls of the 


churches are falling down to some 


extent. Ecumenicity is standing 
waiting for its chance to find a 
resting place in which the adjec- 
tives will not bite the nouns to 
death. 

A Church that can encompass 
our time has need to have at least 
double vision. It will need to watch 
its adjectives while taking care of 
its nouns, but more than that, like 
the universities it will need to watch 
its architecture. At this part of this 
article it is too late to develop in 
detail this need. The anomaly is 
patent to all who have eyes to sense 
what has been taking place. Here 
is a case in point. A social reform- 
er preacher builds a copied Gothic 
cathedral with a fringe of modern- 
ly conceived symbols on the outer 
edges of it. It looks pretty but it 
is not potent. It is a church that 
is not the voice of itself. One is 
torn asunder when one hears social 
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progress preached in a_ church 
whose architectural form is found 
by going through the back door of 
history to the Middle Ages. If this 
age is to arrive at its own number 
in the corporate sense it must have 
an architecture consonant with the 
time-space frame of the Einsteinian 
universe in which we exist rather 
than live at present. In this uni- 
verse there will, of course, be dia- 
lects of the spirit. But this lan- 
guage is something more than the 
copy chatter of parrots. Echoes 
will have their place and potency 
but not to the smothering of new- 
found energies. 


Yesterday I heard an education- 
alist telling a group that what was 
needed in our time was a new disci- 
pline. He is wrong. What we need 
is a new direction; a new number 
sense. A generation ago leaders 
said that civilization was equated 
to engineering. The wheel was 
with us as even now the wing is 
with us. But wheel and wing will 
avail nothing if to them we fail to 
give the potency of number. More 
than a problem of engineering is 
the need of a floriating aesthetic. 
All things must run to beauty, first 
and last, in the world of man as all 
things in the universe of God, first 
and last, run to music. The im- 
perative need of our time is num- 
ber: please? even as John Dee “an 
old forworn Mathematician,” as he 
styles himself, speaking from an- 
other level, shall we say another 
dimension, the Euclidean, said it 
was for his day in 1570. What he 
said for his Euclidean day in his 
salutation and one of his closing 
exhortations I now use as my con- 
clusion. The exhortation runs as 
follows: “And for us Christian men, 
a thousand thousand more occa- 
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sions are to have need of the help 
of the megethological contempla- 
tions, whereby to train our imagi- 
nations and minds, by little and 
little, to forsake and abandon the 
gross and corruptible objects of our 
outward senses, and to apprehend, 
by sure doctrine demonstrative, 
things mathematical.” A signpost 
pointing to number! 

There is something richly appro- 
priate in conveying as benediction 
in 1944 what was given as saluta- 
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tion in 1570 in a book “Printed by 
John Daye, dwelling ouer Alders- 
gate beneath S. Martins,” these 
wishes: 


TO THE UNFAINED LOVERS 
OF TRUTHE, AND CONSTANT STU- 
DENTES OF NOBLE SCIENCES, 
IOHN DEE OF LONDON, 
HARTILY WISHETH GRACE FROM 
HEAUEN, AND MOST PROSPEROUS 
SUCESSE IN ALL THEIR HONEST 
ATTEMPTS AND EXERCISES. 


NOMAD 


By ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO 


— wind was my sire and the rain my dam 


And the sound of the sea made me what I am 
And the shriek of a train going by my door 
Has marked me with its cry forevermore. 


My sire was the whirlwind, my dam the flood 
And the going and coming is in my blood, 
The coming and going is part of me 

Like the pull and push of the silky sea. 


Oh, I shall not rest anywhere about 
If there is a window for looking out, 
If there is a door that is so designed 
It will open before and close. behind— 


If there is a path or a sea to sail 

To where I belong: with the rain, the gale, 
Then there I must drift with its ceaseless thrum 
Till the last of me goes, no more to come— 
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THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FaitTH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





VICTORY BEYOND VICTORY 


N the interval between the end of 

the first World War and the be- 
ginning of the second there came 
into common use an axiom: “No 
one nowadays wins a war; the 
loser loses and the winner loses.” 
The sentiment is true if proper 


emphasis is placed upon the key- 


word “nowadays.” Of old it was 
not so. The Greeks at the battle of 
Marathon beat back the hordes of 
Asiatics who would have destroyed 
Hellenic culture. The Romans won 
the Punic wars and saved the 
western world from Carthaginian 
cruelty and depravity. Charles Mar- 
tel stopped the Saracens at Tours 
and thereby decided the question as 
to whether Europe was to be Chris- 
tian or Mohammedan. Don John 
of Austria routed the Turks at 
Lepanto and saved the cross from 
subjection to the scimitar. Here in 
America, one hundred and sixty 
years ago we fought and won a war 
for freedom. Eighty years ago we 
fought to save the Union and we 
saved it. 

But in these our days no such 
clean cut conclusion is to be ex- 
pected from any war. In the first 
World War we lost what we fought 


for. Losing what one fights for is 
to lose the war even while techni- 
cally winning it. Our chief objec- 
tive in that war was a lasting peace. 
We achieved not peace but a long 
precarious armistice. It was not 
even a bona-fide armistice. In an 
armistice both sides cease fighting 
not so much to rest as to prepare 
if need be for more fighting. Be- 
tween 1918 and 1940 we did the 
resting while the enemy prepared 
for more fighting. We lost the 
peace; we lost the armistice; and 
so in effect we lost the war. 

Our second objective was “to 
make the world safe for democ- 
racy.” That phrase sounded genu- 
ine in 1918. So did the other slo- 
gan “the war to end war.” Today 
they ring hollow. Then we were 
naive and optimistic. Now we are 
disenchanted and disillusioned. 

A third objective, as President 
Wilson informed us again and again 
was what he called the “New Or- 
der.” We dropped that phrase; 
Hitler picked it up and made it his 
own. Today “New Order” con- 
notes Fascism or Nazism. The 
“New Order” is worse than the old. 

Also (believe it or not, remem- 
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ber it or not) we fought for “the 
abolition of all military alliances.” 
That expression too is Woodrow 
Wilson’s. But now we find not only 
other nations but our own tied up 
tight in a military alliance, which 
we are informed must continue not 
only for the duration but indefinite- 
ly afterward. We have accepted 
what we had reprobated. We have 
made our own what we fought 
against. Is not that to lose? 

The best remembered objective 
of the last war was “self-determina- 
tion of small peoples.” “No peo- 
ple,” said President Wilson, “shall 
be forced to live under a sovereignty 
not of its own choosing.” In this 
war we seem compelled to accept 
the subjection of small nations as 
inevitable and even advisable. 

One of Mr. Wilson’s famous four- 
teen points was, “Open covenants 
openly arrived at.” That principle 


is essential in a democracy. To ex- 
pect the people to make good a 
promise of which they know noth- 
ing until it is sprung upon them, 
is like asking a man to pay a debt 
that he did not incur, or to make 
good a check on which his name has 


been forged. In the recent Ameri- 
can advance in Italy, a secret agree- 
ment has been unearthed in which 
Mussolini promised to send one mil- 
lion, five hundred thousand men to 
work in Germany in 1944. A secret 
covenant may send a million men 
or two million or ten million not to 
work but to death. Yet Herbert 
Hoover, who was in a position to 
know, testifies that at Versailles the 
Allies were found to be committed 
to a “maze of secret treaties.” 

We might continue the tragic 
catalogue of purposes and ends and 
principles for which we fought the 
last war but which we lost even 
though we “won.” But I am inter- 
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ested in a rehearsal of the mistakes 
of the past only for the sake of the 
future. Soon—please God very 
soon—we shall be called upon to 
write and to sign another Treaty 
of Peace. This time we must not 
make the mistakes we made before. 
This time we must win both the 
war and the purposes for which we 
fight the war. This time we must 
nullify the axiom that the winner 
loses. But how? That is the ques- 
tion. 

The tragedy of Woodrow Wilson 
was not that he died of a broken 
heart, but that his ideals died be- 
fore him, breaking the heart of all 
the world. It is neither fair nor is 
it true to say that a little group of 
willful men in the United States 
Senate frustrated the noble aims of 
Woodrow Wilson. The real villains 
in the piece were not Americans 
but Europeans. What Mr. Wilson 
and with him we unsophisticated 
Americans considered ideals, the 
old-line European diplomats scoffed 
at as “copy - book - maxims,” and 
“sermonettes.” They referred in- 
sultingly to what they called the 
professor’s “exegesis of the sacred 
text” of the Treaty and the Cove- 
nant. But it is precisely those copy- 
book maxims, those simple expres- 
sions of rudimentary truth that 
must be resurrected, rewritten, pro- 
claimed anew in deadly earnest and 
for keeps, if we are not in the end 
to lose the war while we win it. 

Everybody, professional and ama- 
teur, seems to be trying his hand 
at post-war planning. But there is 
no need of any more plans. We 
have a plethora of plans. The 
presses are glutted with them. 
There are whole libraries of them. 
You can hardly pick up a maga- 
zine or a newspaper without find- 
ing in it some new plan for perma- 
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nent peace in the post-war world. 
But the only plan we need is a plan 
for making some good plan work. 
Let us take an example from the 
moral life of the individual man. 
The Ten Commandments are a good 
plan; the Sermon on the Mount is 
a good plan; the Golden Rule is a 
beautiful and wonderful plan. But 
the problem that forever evades 
solution by all prophets and preach- 
ers is how to persuade people to 
keep the Ten Commandments, live 
by the Sérmon on the Mount and 
obey the Golden Rule. The peo- 
ple in the pews and indeed the man 
in the pulpit—all of us—play tricks 
upon our conscience when we make 
a rule of life for ourself instead of 
keeping the rules that we find in 
the Good Book. There is a pene- 
trating observation in The Follow- 
ing of Christ: “Since thou knowest 
all these things and hast read them 
all, happy shalt thou be if thou do 
them.” Simple? Quite simple. Too 
simple. We prefer something com- 
plicated, philosophical, recherché. 
What is true in the life of the soul 
is true also in the life of nations. 
Statesmen go about land and sea to 
find plans for the reformation of 
the world. But the search is super- 
fluous. We have plenty of plans. 
We have had them for years—for 
centuries. There is no startling 
novelty about “Thou shalt not steal” 
or “Thou shalt not kill,” but the ob- 
servance of the first would solve all 
economic and social problems, and 
the observance of the second would 
put an end to war. Just like that? 
Yes, just like that! The simple in- 
junction “Tell the truth,” if obeyed, 
would disconcert the diplomats, 
throw most of them out of a job, 
or at least cramp their style. I have 
.Often told the story of the meddle- 
some but repentant woman who 
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said, “I told lies to start a fuss, and 
then I told lies to stop the fuss.” 
There you have in brief the history 
of diplomacy and what is called 
pompously “international negotia- 
tion.” 

“The truth shall make you free,” 
says Jesus, and if we are “free with 
the freedom wherewith Christ hath 
made us free, we are free indeed,” 
says St. Paul. 

“Love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
a short and simple text, would pro- 
duce a revolution in human rela- 
tionships. But like all other sacred 
texts it is thought to be too simple. 
World planners prefer something 
recondite, novel, elaborate, compli- 
cated. But if men and nations will 
not observe one simple rule how 
shall we expect them to carry out 
a complicated program? 

Therefore I say we don’t need any 
more documents, treaties, declara- 
tions, programs, charters, pacts, 
concordats and what not. What we 
need is fidelity to what we have. 
The League of Nations, for exam- 
ple, didn’t fail because of any flaw 
in its constitution. It failed be- 
cause the signatory nations didn’t 
mean to do what they pledged 
themselves to do. The much dis- 
cussed Article X. guaranteed the 
territorial integrity of all members 
of the League against external ag- 
gression. China was in the League, 
but the members of the League 
didn’t vindicate China’s territorial 
integrity when Japan violated it. 
Ethiopia was in the League, but the 
League made no serious effort to 
recover from Italy the territory of 
which she had robbed Ethiopia. Or 
for that matter, to penalize Italy 
for the rape of Albania. Advocates 
of the League were affronted when 
we asked them in advance if in a 
show-down Article X. would be en- 
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forced. When the test came it was 
not enforced. 

The Atlantic Charter is a noble 
document. Any one of its clauses, 
not to say all of them, if translated 
from words to action would prevent 
war. For example (England, Rus- 
sia, the United States) “will en- 
deavor, with due respect for their 
existing obligation, to further the 
enjoyment by all States, great or 
small, victor or vanquished, of ac- 
cess, on equal terms, to the trade 
and to the raw materials of the 
world which are needed for their 
economic prosperity.” That is the 
most radically beneficent proposi- 
tion ever written into a diplomatic 
document. Freedom of access to raw 
materials would produce a salutary 
revolution. If the promise con- 
tained in that article were to be re- 
alized, the economic condition of 
all mankind would change for the 
better over night. The Marxian 
theory that wars are due in the last 
analysis to economic conditions 
would cease to have any applica- 
tion. But the question occurs, do 
the signatories to the Atlantic 
Charter really pledge themselves to 
accord to all nations great, small, 
victors, vanquished, equal freedom 
of access to all the gifts of God 
stored in the earth? 

One more example. Planners 
speak of “policing the world.” Sim- 
ple folks ask the obvious question, 
“If dissension should arise in 
France between De Gaulle and his 
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opponents, or in Italy between the 
Left and the Right, or in Yugoslavia 
between Tito and Mihailovitch; and 
if the dissension were to develop 
into a threat of civil war, shall we, 
the United States, send an army or 
navy and an air force to assure the 
victory of one faction and the de- 
feat of the other? Yes? No? De- 
ponent sayeth not. Deponent taketh 
refuge in abstract propositions. 

In a recent book entitled The Rest 
of Your Life, the author Leo Cherne 
says, “The future of America is 
locked in your mind. The combina- 
tion of what you will think and you 
will do will make history. The con- 
flict between what you will think 
and what you will do will make that 
history violent.” 

The conclusion it seems to me is 
evident. If we are to save America 
(and perhaps the world) there 
must be no contradiction between 
what we pledge ourselves in treat- 
ies to do and what we really intend 
to do and what, so help us God, we 
will do. Our military victory is 
assured. We shall win the war 
against the tyranny, cruelty, treach- 
ery of our enemies. But there must 
be victory beyond victory. We 
must win the war against duplicity, 
insincerity, inconsistency in the 
dealings of nation with nation. 
Without this latter victory, the 
former victory will be in vain. 


—Address by the Rev. James M. 


G1LL1s over WOR Mutual Radio Chapel, 
Sunday, July 2, 1944. 


natin 





THE MARTYRS OF THE SACRED HEART 


HERE is Rabaul? Rabaul! 
Everyone now can locate that 
spot on the map. It lies in the 
northern part of the Island of New 
Britain in the South Pacific. Here 


many citations and medals have 
recently been won for acts of 
heroism. But forty years ago the 
vicinity of this very same Rabaul 
was the scene of other valorous 
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deeds that should not be forgotten 
in the maze of history. 

As the nineteenth century drew 
to its close, intrepid Missionaries 
disembarked on the island of New 
Britain to seek pearls of priceless 
worth. Bravely they faced every 
form of privation and peril. Wheth- 
er they were truly worthy of their 
high calling, they were soon called 
upon to prove. 

It was on August 13, 1904. Gray 
clouds were filling the sky. A sol- 
emn stillness hovered over the Mis- 
sion of St. Paul where Father 
Rascher celebrated the Holy Sacri- 
fice. The Brothers, Sisters, and a 
few faithful devoutly assisted and 
received Holy Communion. After 
breakfast all went to their assigned 
tasks preparing for the dedication 
of the new church which was to 
take place at the end of August. 

To Maria, a prominent native, 


came to Brother Edward in an ap- 
parently pleasant mood: “Brother, 
may I have your gun, please?” he 


asked. “I want to shoot doves.” 

Suspecting no evil, the Brother 
handed him the weapon. The na- 
tive’s eyes sparkled with joy as his 
fingers fumbled the trigger. Sud- 
denly he noticed that two of the 
Sisters were about to leave the Mis- 
sion station. 

With pretended solicitude he ad- 
dressed them. 

“Sisters, you can’t go to the sea- 
shore today. The torrential rain 
will make the roads impassable. 
You won’t be able to return until 
evening.” 

“We need some things in prepa- 
ration for the great event,” replied 
Sister M. Brigitta. 

“There will be time for that to- 
morrow,” he interrupted. “You 
better stay at home today.” 

“We do not fear any inconveni- 
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ence,” answered Sister M. Dorothea 
with a smile. 

Stamping his foot, he turned 
away; his effort to behave as usual 
meeting with no success. 

“There is something strange 
about the way To Maria acted,” re- 
marked Sister M. Dorothea. 

“Did you see how viciously he 
showed the whites of his eyes?” 
added Sister M. Brigitta. 

“I watched him this morning 
after he had received Holy Com- 
munion,” put in Miss Sadi, a kind 
helper of the Sisters. “He was ab- 
sorbed in thought, which judging 
from his glooomy face seemed not 
to be pleasant.” 

In vain the Sisters tried to un- 
ravel the mystery of To Maria’s 
queer behavior. They knew he 
nursed a bitter grudge against Fa- 
ther Rascher who had reprimanded 
him for adultery. Although some 
months previously he had become 
a convert, he could not accept in his 
personal life the Catholic code of 
rectitude and morality. Secretly he 
had resolved to exterminate the 
Catholic religion and to restore the 
pagan customs. 

The Sisters, accompanied by Miss 
Sadi and a few orphans went on 
their way. A depressing stillness 
reigned everywhere. The pathway 
was almost deserted except for two 
native women seated on the thresh- 
old of their hut who stared with 
angry looks at the passers-by. 

At 9:30 the Sisters reached Vuna- 
marita. Father van der Aa wel- 
comed them cordially. Suddenly 
the children spied To Herman run- 
ning breathlessly toward them. 

“What has brought you here?” 
exclaimed one of the girls. “What 
news? For patience’ sake, tell us!” 

“Pater Mateo i virua — Father 
Matthew . . . killed,” he gasped. 
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To Herman was unable to give 
further details as he had immedi- 
ately taken to flight when the blood- 
shed began. More and more refu- 
gees from St. Paul arrived, spread- 
ing various rumors but no reliable 
information. To Maria had been 
the prime mover in the uprising. 
The Sisters recalled the native’s 
words and gestures. Everything 
took on a new meaning. Their 
suspicion that he harbored a sinis- 
ter design, had not been groundless 
and unfair after all. 

Realizing the gravity of the situa- 
tion, Father van der Aa rode to St. 
Paul. Anxiety gripped the Sisters’ 
heart as they saw him and To Her- 
man disappear in the woods. Was 
the crown of martyrdom to be his, 
too? What should they do if the 
worst came? Only God knows the 
ardor of the prayers that rose from 
their throbbing hearts during the 
perilous time that followed. 

Among the next group of refu- 
gees was a Mrs. Evuran who gave 
them some details about the pre- 
liminaries of the tragic event. She 
was suffering from extreme nerv- 
ousness and sobbing convulsively. 

“Oh, if Pater Mateo had only 
listened to me. I spoke to him after 
Holy Mass this morning. 

“T said, ‘Last night when my hus- 
band and his friend returned from 
a dance at Tamanokin, they dis- 
cussed To Maria’s plan to kill all 
the Missionaries today. Go away, 
Father, go away.’ 

“Such rumors are nothing new,’ 
he replied. ‘I’m accustomed to 
threats.’ 

“Again I begged him to leave St. 
Paul but he did not heed my warn- 
ing. I began to cry. 

“ *Why are you crying?’ he asked. 

“‘T am so sorry for you. Please 
go down to the seashore,’ I pleaded. 
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“Then Father Mateo asked, ‘Why 
does To Maria want to kill me?’ 

“*He has a grudge gainst you on 
account of Mrs. Savunut. You want 
him to stay with his own wife and 
leave this one.’ 

“If To Maria wants to kill me, 
let him do so. I am not afraid. Go 
home now and don’t worry about 
me.’ 

“To Maria must have surmised 
the purpose of my errand. As he 
saw me going home, he threatened 
to kill me. 

“IT hid in the woods and watched. 
A boy with a letter hurried toward 
Vunamarita. To Maria must have 


feared that his plans might mis- 
carry. He knew that his helpers 
were ready. At a signal from him 
they would spring into action. 

“T heard a shot. Fearing that the 
next bullet might pierce my own 
heart, I took to flight. 


“Oh! I fear To Maria’s wrath. O 
Lord, God, help me!” 

Everybody’s nerves were taut as 
they listened to this recital. 

What might be the fate of Father 
van der Aa on his perilous ride to 
St. Paul? He was a man of rare 
courage and ability. On entering 
the Mission of St. Paul he witnessed 
a terrible sight: Father Rascher, 
the Brothers, and the Sisters lay 
dead; the marauders plundering the 
premises. 

“We'll kill you if you dare to 
come any farther,” they warned. 

But the good Father showed no 
fear. His stern look unnerved 


‘them. They stood there with their 


weapons in their hands, yet dared 
not touch him. Seeing that it was 
too late now to save any lives, the 
Missionary left and returned to 
Vunamarita. 

He became anxious about Father 
Ruetten at Nacharunep, a neighbor- 
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ing village. A messenger was im- 
mediately dispatched to him but 
before he could reach his destina- 
tion, the good Father had fallen as 
the tenth victim of the natives’ 
wrath. 

Tom Gough, an Irish «merchant 
and a sincere friend of the Mission- 
aries, undertook the perilous task 
of bringing the bodies of the mar- 
tyrs back to Vunamarita. While 
carrying the body of Father Rasch- 
er, he was overtaken by To Maria, 
who threatened to kill him too. 
“I’ve come to Vunamarita to kill all 
the whites,” he yelled, “those two 
Sisters, the Bishop, and the Gov- 
ernor, too.” 

Mr. Misterfeld, a planter of the 
Guinea Company, was on a visit at 
Vunamarita. He knew the govern- 
ment officials were seeking help. A 
delay might well result in the mur- 
der of all the Missionaries. 


A night full of terror followed 
that dreadful day of sorrow. The 
Sisters and children were huddled 


together in a small hut. Sleep was 
out of the question. They were 
waiting, listening, but hearing noth- 
ing save the mournful sighs of the 


wind and the soft tread of the sen- 


tinels. At 4:30 shrill sounds rent 
the air. The murderers were in the 
bush nearby. Their success at St. 
Paul had made them bold, but see- 
ing a group of boys ready to meet 
them, they withdrew. 

As renewed attacks were to be 
expected, the Sisters, Miss Sadi and 
the children were taken to the 
island of Massikonapuka where 
they remained in hiding for several 
days. 

Father van der Aa, Tom Gough, 
and Mr. Misterfeld remained at 
Vunamarita waiting for help from 
the government and the Mission- 
aries on the islands nearby. Sighs 
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of relief escaped them when later 
in the afternoon a steamer arrived. 

On Monday morning, August 
15th, the Missionaries and a few 
loyal natives went on an expedi- 
tion to St. Paul. Stillness and death 
hovered over the once flourishing 
Mission. To Maria had boasted 
that he was ready to meet them but 
he lay hidden in the woods. What 
a pitiful sight the searchers beheld 
on entering the house of Father 
Rascher. A stream of blood marked 
the spot where that valiant Cru- 
sader of Christ had collapsed and 
bled to death. In an adjoining room 
lay Sister M. Anna. Her head 
leaned on a box, a rosy flush still 
on her cheeks. The Missionary Fa- 
ther knelt at her side and spoke to 
her. But no response came from 
her blood-filled mouth. Her soul 
had heard the welcome, “Veni, 
Sponsa Christi,” in a better world. 

The searchers .were anxious to 
find the bodies of the other vic- 
tims. Near the house they found 
Brother Aloysius. The grass around 
him was soaked with his blood. A 
few steps farther on the main path 
lay Sister M. Sophia on her face. 
Deep wounds and livid marks from 
blows and kicks indicated the cause 
of her death. Nearby on some 
boards, deluged in blood, lay the 
corpse of Brother Edward. His 
cold hands still clutched his pen- 
cil and carpenter’s rule. A bundle 
of taros which the murderer had of- 
fered him for sale in order to con- 
ceal his evil intent, lay beside him. 

Turning toward the church, the 
searchers came upon the body of 
Brother John. The heavy club 
with which the rebels had crushed 
his skull lay beside him. Near the 
convent the lacerated body of Sis- 
ter M. Agatha was found. This poor 
victim apparently suffered most 
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from the blood-thirsty gang, for she 
was disfigured and hardly recog- 
nizable. The bandage which she 
had been about to put on her pa- 
tient’s wounds was lying near her. 
Sister M. Agnes, steeped in blood, 
was stretched out on the convent 
porch. She seemed to sleep, so 
peaceful were her features. 

A horrible sight shocked the 
searchers on entering the chapel. 
There at the foot of the altar lay 
Sister M. Angela, the sacristan. 
Everything, — candlesticks, vases, 
crucifix, cruets, missal stand, and 
even the tabernacle had been torn 
from the altar and hurled at the 
dying victim. Fortunately, the 
Blessed Sacrament had not fallen 
into the hands of the desecrators. 
The Missionary had consumed the 
host at the first threat of danger. 

A grave and sad duty, the inter- 
ment of the bodies, devolved upon 
the searchers. A large grave was 
prepared in the cemetery nearby. 
Eight times a funeral procession 
made its way toward this hallowed 
spot. Two curtains which the sav- 
ages had left served as winding 
sheets. The poverty of that burial 
was sublime and its sanctity no less 
so. The grave was lined with leaves 
and flowers. As the prayers of the 
funeral rites were recited, the Mis- 
sionary could not restrain his tears. 
There lay the young martyrs whose 
years averaged about twenty-six. 
They celebrated the Feast of Our 
Lady in the heavenly Jerusalem. 
For days the sky had been leaden 
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but now the clouds vanished. From 
the deep blue the sun sent its gold- 
en rays upon the little graveyard 
bidding a last farewell to the mar- 
tyrs just laid to rest. 

And the survivors? Doubtless, a 
courage worthy of the children of 
God was needed not to lose heart in 
the midst of such tragic events. Not 
wavering in their confidence in God, 
they resumed their work, knowing 
that the soil sanctified by martyrs’ 
blood could not remain barren. 
Many pagans, who for years had 
spurned the price of Blood paid for 
their salvation, now submitted 
themselves to the gentle yoke of 
Christ. The truth of Tertullian’s 
well-known axiom, “The blood of 
martyrs is the seed of Christians,” 
was truly verified in this case. 

And the culprits? All those who 
participated in the atrocious crime 
were captured by colored soldiers 
under the command of white police- 
man. To Maria lost his life in a 
hand-to-hand fight with his oppo- 
nents. The other nine criminals 
repented and received the Sacra- 
ments before they were executed. 

Up to the “days of Pearl Harbor” 
the records of Rabaul showed won- 
derful results. No matter what the 
condition may be when peace re- 
turns, new Missionaries will again 
steer their course thither to put 
into reality their beautiful motto: 
“May the Sacred Heart of Jesus be 
loved everywhere. 


—A MISSIONARY SISTER OF THE Most 
Sacrep Heart oF JESuS. 





— 


FATHER WHELAN 


A Plea for Respect and Tolerance 


ATHER WHELAN, of Saint Pat- 
rick’s was the sternest man I 
ever saw ... the proudest, the most 


dignified. I never saw him smile. 


I never spoke to him. He spoke to 
me, only once. 
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I feared Father Whelan as I 
never feared another man. I feared 
him, yet he fascinated me. I avoid- 
ed him, though he attracted me. 
Just the thought of meeting him 
face to face chilled my blood. I 
was only a small boy, and the sto- 
ries they told about him terrified 
me. His wonderful power! What 
he could do to you if he wanted to! 
“Put horns on you,” some kids said 

. or “strike you dead.” 

My consolation was that I was a 
Protestant, and I didn’t have to go 
to his church. I didn’t have to go 
to his parochial school. And I 
didn’t have to go to his Sunday 
school, where if you were late... 
or if you skipped! My imagination 
stopped right there, when I thought 
of his big black cane. 

He was a strong-armed shepherd 
where strength was needed, and, it 
was said, he could use his buggy 
whip for more than a gentle re- 
minder to his big bay horse. He 
left soft words to others, for some 
of our miners were hard like the coal 
they mined. He put the fear of 
God into the hearts of sinners, and 
no black sheep could be happy in 
his fold. If necessity required, he 
could point the straight and nar- 
row way to members of other flocks, 
for a sheep was a sheep to Father 
Whelan, especially a stray one. 

He always seemed so serious in 
his work. He always seemed so 
busy with his people. He baptized 
them. He confirmed them. He 
married them. He buried them. 
Life was a serious thing to Father 
Whelan ... he had souls to save. 

He was a picture in black and 
white. His long white hair and his 
white skin contrasted with the black 
of his clothes. I think of him now 
as the ideal character for the bishop 
in a play. Out walking he was an 
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impressive figure as he strode ma- 
jestically along, with the big black 
cane that seemed a part of him as 
he walked. He was a representa- 
tive of God, and he looked the part. 

After supper he would come out 
on the porch of his beautiful resi- 
dence, and stroll slowly back and 
forth in prayer and meditation. 
Sometimes he would stop for a few 
moments and look fondly at his 
church next door—the church that 
he had built. It was his workshop, 
his and God’s. And his gaze would 
travel reverently up to the golden 
cross that was hallowed by the set- 
ting sun. 

What a church was Saint Pat- 
rick’s! The biggest church on the 
highest hill, with the biggest cross 
and the biggest bell. Red brick, 
with wide stone steps that went up 
and up. 

And what a bell was Saint Pat- 
rick’s! It was one of the first 
things that I remember. I lived un- 
der it. I lived so close I could see 
it ring. And what a ring it had! 
Not a dinky ding, or a deep dull 
dong, like some bells, but a ding and 
a dong that told the whole commu- 
nity that Father Whelan was ready 
for duty. 

What I liked best about his 
church were the sisters. They were 
so gentle I was not afraid of them. 
Sometimes they would smile at me, 
a quick, sweet smile, mostly with 
their eyes. I liked to see them fon- 
dle their crosses with their beauti- 
ful hands, and I was charmed by 
their lovely faces. If you have 
never seen religion, you have never 
looked at the face of a nun. 

Once, when I felt very daring, I 
sneaked in the door of his church. 
It was a glimpse of heaven. And 
I sat enthralled as I watched him 
conduct his service. But the mo- 
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ment the service was over, out I 
scooted. What if Father Whelan 
should catch me! 

I sat on our front porch one after- 
noon, looking for something to do. 
I saw it... that little tree over 
there that our neighbor had recent- 
ly planted. There is nothing like 
a springy little tree to swing on. It 
may loosen the tender little roots. 
It may kill the tree . . . but it’s fun. 
You push and pull and swing and 
sway, back and forth and back and 
forth. It’s just like the mast of a 
ship on a rolling sea. Soon I was 
sailing on the sea of imagination. 
But ... the voyage was a short one. 
W-nH-a-c-K I was rammed in the 
stern. The dust flew from the seat 
of my pants. I turned! I looked! 
I saw! I sank! It was he... 
Father Whelan. 

He stood glaring at me as I lay 
cringing on the ground paralyzed 
with fear, his cane held threatening- 


ly over my head. “Don’t you know 
that you will kill that little tree?” 


he began. “Don’t you know that 
you have loosened its roots and it 
may die? You should have respect 
for other people’s property and not 
destroy or deface it. Why don’t 
you think what you are doing?” 
Then he stepped to the tree and 
stamped down the loosened dirt 
with his shiny black shoes. Hav- 
ing righted my wrong, he stepped 
back to the walk, and, shaking his 
cane like a big black finger to em- 
phasize his words, he continued: 
“Have respect for other people, and 
for other people’s property . . . and 
don’t you forget it. Respect and 
tolerance are necessary in a just 
world. Some day you will learn 
what I mean.” For a moment he 
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stood peering intently at me to make 
sure that his words had sunk in. 
Then he turned and walked away, 
as only Father Whelan could walk. 
I watched him until he was out of 
sight. I was watching him walk out 
of my life, for I never saw him 
again. 

Father Whelan is dead. He has 
been dead for years and years, but 
his words still live with me... the 
words he branded on my soul with 
his big black cane that day, under 
the bell of Saint Patrick’s: “Have 
respect for other people and for 
other people’s property.” It was 
the first real advice I ever received, 
and, I believe, the best. Every day 
I have learned what he meant by 
this little silver rule of conduct... 
with tolerance such a priceless 
thing in this tragic world. 

Now, with trouble pressing down 
so hard it seems that it may crush 
us, with lawlessness throughout 
the world, and honorable men and 
honest opinions dragged in the dust, 
people are confused and they say: 
“What the world needs is this!” 
“What the world needs is that!” 
But I often say to myself: “What 
the world needs most is a Father 
Whelan, a strong champion of right 
and justice. 

I would like to see Father Whelan 
again. I'd like to see him up there 
in the parted sky, looking down and 
shaking his big black stick as he 
admonishes us: “Don’t you know 
that you will kill your civilization? 
Don’t you know that your wars, 
and your intolerance, are loosening 
its tender roots, and it may die? 
Have respect for other people, and 
for other people’s property .. . and 
don’t forget it!” 

HOADLEY HAGEN. 





THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN 


THE TWO MR. S. 


ACOBOWSKY was born one night in 

1941 at the late Max Reinhardt’s 
dinner table. It was there that Franz 
Werfel told of his escape from France, 
via Lourdes. The guests were en- 
thralled by Werfel’s power of narra- 
tion and the humor with which he 
could view his experiences. One inci- 
dent in particular brought a flash to 
the spark of S. N. Behrman’s dramatic 
muse; it was the strange team whom 
Mr. Werfel had encountered on the 
road—a Polish noble and a Polish Jew. 
“Two men in ambivalent relationship 
—two men, opposites, spiritually, 
physically, mentally, held together by 
a common enemy and a bit of mecha- 
nism—they hate each other, they part 
—they miss each other.” In Rein- 
hardt’s library that night, Behrman 


sketched his idea of a comedy aris- 
ing out of ‘that situation of the Colonel 
having had no car and the Jew having 


had one he couldn’t drive. But Ja- 
cobowsky’s car ran up considerable 
mileage during the ensuing three 
years. Mr. Werfel did dramatize the 
incident according to Behrman’s sug- 
gestion and the translation by Clifford 
Odets was acquired by Jed Harris who 
eventually turned it down. It was 
then bought by the Theatre Guild with 
the proviso that Behrman could make 
another version. The result is the 
present comedy, founded on fact but 
illuminated by the genius of two of 
our best playwrights plus one of the 
greatest novelists. Since Werfel’s orig- 
inal play (a literal translation) as well 
as Behrman’s are now both available 
in print, they present together one of 
the most practical lessons in dramatic 
technique that could well be devised. 
Musa Dagh established Mr. Werfel’s 
extraordinary gift for vivid, detailed 
narrative with an almost uncanny 
sense of intimacy with even the most 
unimportant characters. Embezzled 
Heaven and Bernadette proved his un- 
derstanding of spiritual beauty. That 
skeleton of a story which is a play 
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called for another type of literary ap- 
proach. Mr. Werfel, as a novelist, has 
been over generous with minor char- 
acters and dialogue in his more seri- 
ous play, which includes a fantastic 
episode of St. Francis and the Wan- 
dering Jew appearing on a tandem bi- 
cycle; the duel between the Colonel 
and Jacobowsky is not based, as with 
Behrman, on the Colonel’s exaspera- 
tion with Marianne for finding the lit- 
tle Jew such an amusing and ingenious 
traveling companion. It is the ideal- 
ism in the soldier who objects to the 
materialism of the merchant; the man 
of faith who objects to the unbeliever 
fastening his money belt at night in- 
stead of saying his prayers; while the 
cosmopolite objects to the mutterings 
of the Colonel saying his rosary. Mr. 
Behrman has leaped over such danger- 
ous ground, relying on the laughs he 
loved in Werfel’s own-odyssey to carry 
his comedy over the more serious im- 
plications. 

Structurally the plays are the same 
but the transposing of the action and 
dialogue is Exercise No. 1 in practi- 
cal playwriting. Behrman has shaved 
the dialogue almost to the bone but 
nevertheless has kept the Tragic Gen- 
tleman’s speech of walking with the 
people out of Paris—‘“when the legs 
ache, the heart aches less—” and add- 
ed one against Collaboration in Act 
III. (Or was this last one a legacy 
from Odets?) Behrman has kept the 
entire cast, including non-speaking 
parts, within twenty-eight and has un- 
derlined the importance of the papers 
the Colonel is to carry to London. 
Where Werfel only speaks about the 
Polish secret agent, Behrman is care- 
ful to have him on the stage at the 
rise of the curtain. There is also a di- 
vergence when it comes to the hero- 
ine, Marianne. With Werfel, Marianne 
is a widow and her relationship with 
the Colonel is not left to the imagina- 
tion. It is St. Francis who brings her 
to repentance. She confesses her sin 
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and she and the Colonel pledge them- 
selves to marriage. Behrman leaves 
his younger heroine’s reputation to 
the good will of the audience and slyly 
brings out the preoccupation of Mari- 
anne with her property rights even 
with the Germans at her gate. Behr- 
man’s Jacobowsky is too humble to 
aspire to any favors from Marianne 
but it is he who makes room for her 
extra luggage by sitting on the floor 
of his car and, when the Gestapo dis- 
turb their picnic and take Jacobow- 
sky’s passport, it is he who finds the 
little hatbox in which Marianne has 
concealed the papers, and it is Jacob- 
owsky who determines to deliver them. 

In Act III., Scene I., in the bistro at 
St. Jean de Luz, Behrman has crushed 
dialogue into rapid action, but the 
dead man discovered leaning over a 
table is a corpse left over from the 
first play in which Jacobowsky relates 
the tragic story of the Consul, driven 
crazy by the endless lines of refugees, 
who suddenly sweeps all their papers 
into the fire. The dead man was one 
of the victims of this holocaust. I won- 
der if it also represents a snapshot 
from Werfel’s experiences when Ja- 
cobowsky saves himself and the papers 
by stepping quickly behind the door 
marked “Dames”? Scene II. on the 
quay is almost completely rewritten 
but with the same purport. 

On the stage it is Oscar Karlweis 
as Jacobowsky who sets the pace for 
the acting. If I were a young actor I 
would go every week and take notes 
on his performance. A great Jesuit 
preacher, the second General of the 
Society, bade his students observe any 
knot of Italian farmers in an argu- 
ment and they would find their ges- 
tures flawless because they had their 
heart in what they were saying. “We 
readily see that any man when he 
speaks sincerely and naturally, uses 
the correct tone and gestures.” I be- 
lieve that in a film transcription of 
Mr. Karlweis’ work there would be 
little repetition found in his gestures, 
so perfectly is each adapted to the 
words. It is also significant for a 
comedian to note that the laughs al- 
most invariably come—not on the 
spoken words—but after he has punc- 
tuated them with some movement. 

Jacobowsky and the little man who 
was created by Charles Chaplin have 
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a patient acceptance of the fearfulness 
of life but enough ingenuity and hu- 
mor to compensate for their apathy 
toward the heroic. Yet—and here is 
the secret—the authors gain the sym- 
pathy of the audience for them by sug- 
gesting that, under all their aptitude 
for survival, the little men’s hearts are 
really larger than their common sense. 
I have heard that the Odets script was 
supposed to contain too much propa- 
ganda, which is amusing because there 
never was a keener document against 
racism than the present comedy. Wer- 
fel, Behrman and Karlweis in part- 
nership have cunningly contrived it 
so to reduce the stature of the big 
man that the little man on tiptoes is 
not too short to talk to him. But it’s 
not only that Marianne and the Colo- 
nel have learned to listen to Jacobow- 
sky and to realize that all three need 
each other but that they begin to un- 
derstand that neither France nor Po- 
land nor the rights of the individual 
are important, nor even life nor death, 
except in so far as they represent the 
faith in the ideal of which they are 
the symbol. 


TEN LiTTLE INDIANS.—The device of 
the ten china Indians on the mantel 
who vanished one by one, at first 
didn’t appear a very smart one, but 
sometimes the Indians seem to have 
the best roles in the plays. We 
watched them like hawks and counted 
them over and over. 

Eight guests arrive for a houseparty 
on an island off the coast of Devon 
only to find themselves stranded there 
without a host or a boat. What is 
more, just as they are enjoying some 
preprandial drinks, a loud speaker ac- 
cuses them, one by one, of murder, 
and suggests they read over the rhyme 
about the Ten Little Indians inscribed 
over the fireplace. With the cook and 
butler, the guests number ten. By the 
close of Act I., there are nine and from 
then on both guests and Indians dwin- 
dle rapidly. Usually the best tip for 
choosing the survivor in a stage melo- 
drama is to pick the actor with pre- 
sumably the highest salary, because 
producers are chary of letting play- 
wrights shoot down their big invest- 
ments. But Agatha Christie was up 
to that trick. I can only assure you 
that there is someone on the stage for 
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the final curtain. But to guess who 
it is will keep you busy. 

Like many British ~~a Ten Little 
Indians gets off to a slow start—cook 
and butler explanations which aren’t 
at all necessary. But after Act I., the 
pace accelerates, although there is 
never as much eccentric humor as in 
Arsenic and Old Lace. Halliwell 
Hobbes as the judge dominates the 
proceedings at once and he and Es- 
telle Winwood give a sense of direc- 
tion to a cast who tend to be a trifle 
uncertain. Pat O’Malley makes his sec- 
ond stage appearance and Claudia 
Morgan is one of those indefinite young 
secretaries in which melodrama 
abounds. Ten Little Indians may not 
rival Angel Street but it’s here for a 
run.—At the Broadhurst. 

Hats Orr To Ice.—Sonja Henie and 
Arthur M. Wirtz have been too gener- 
ous—the contour of their latest ice 
show would really be better if less 
fullsome. At times it is over ornate 
but, when at its best, as in “Slavic 
Rhapsody” and “Pathway to the 
Stars,” it has beauty and composition 
and always plenty of action. Its ath- 
letic chorines can also skate in forma- 
tion with a West Point precision. The 
highlights are Freddie Trenkler—ice 
comedian No. 1, and Carol Lynne, a 
ballerina whose skates have the qual- 
ity of wings. 

It is difficult to recall all the phan- 
tasmagoria of the scenes—Persian, 
Western, Hawaiian, Brazilian, Russian 
—but on the Christmas Card side is the 
castle drawbridge with black and 
white knights on caparisoned hobby 
horses and the Prince and Princess 
riding off on a huge wooden charger 
which is evidently added for the ju- 
venile audiences along with the two 
man mustang on the Lazy Q Ranch 
and Little Red Riding Hood. The 
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South Sea dances are not adaptable to 
skates but the apparently motionless 
girls in long, stiff brocade skirts who 
float over the ice are singularly effec- 
tive. 

For good skating, there are the Ca- 
ley Sisters, perfectionists in timing; 
hurdling by James Caesar; fine lifts by 
Peggy Whight and Ballard; and the 
Brandt Sisters, who suggest the ballet, 
Dim Luster, in a mirrored reflection. 
Carol Lynne, as Diana, is swift as a 
goddess and as ethereal. Now that 
three of the Four Bruises are in the 
Service, Freddie Trenkler is most of 
the comedy, his new number, “G. I. 
Nuisance,” being the last and almost 
the best feature. No one can say that 
there isn’t $1.65 worth of spectacle At 
the Center. 


For Keeps.—tThe title supplies a 
touch of sentiment to the situation 
which mirrors the lonely lot of the 
offspring of divorces. I know a girl 
with four stepfathers and five step- 
mothers, who has cancelled all paren- 
tal ties and gone to live with her 
grandparents. Nancy Vanda’s parents, 
with less enterprise, had only col- 
lected five marriage licenses between 
them, and Nancy in Act II. discovers 
a kindly heart in her third stepmother 
and a mutual interest in the proposed 
reforming of Mr. Vanda. Act III. places 
Nancy’s mother and stepfather defi- 
nitely in the discard and Nancy is 
left to fan the slight flicker of parental 
affection discernible in her father. 
The comedy is loosely written and, 
at times, in conspicuously bad taste. 
Frank: Conroy does his clever best to 
make Vanda convincing and most of 
the play hangs on Patricia Kirkland, 
daughter of Nancy Carroll the actress, 
Jack Kirkland, the playwright-pro- 
ducer, whose debut augurs a quick as- 
cent.— (Now closed.) 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire witH FaTHER.—Arthur Marget- 
son and Nydia Westman have now 
taken over the Days which is the cue 


to see new Mr. and Mrs. Day.—At the 
Empire. 


February, 1942 


ANGEL STREET.—Still holds the pen- 
nant for melodrama. Cecil Hum- 
phreys and Viola Keats are new 
members of the cast.— Af the John 
Golden. 
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February, 1943 


THE DovuGuHaiRLs.—This rowdy farce 
has really stayed too long At the Ly- 
ceum, 


May 


OKLAHOMA.—Tuesday matinees are 
now played exclusively for service- 
men.—At the St. James. 


November 


ONE ToucH oF VENUS.—There is 
nothing disappointing in Mary Martin 
as Venus visiting New York although 
there is in Kurt Weill’s musical score. 
Ballets by de Mille, lyrics by Ogden 
Nash, humor highly sophisticated.— 
At the 46th Street. 


January, 1944 


CARMEN JONES.—Bizet’s opera sung 
by an all Negro cast with a modern- 
ized story is an exciting and very 
beautiful production with sets by 
Howard Bay and Pene du Bois in- 
spired by Hassard Short and produced 
by Billy Rose.—At the Broadway. 


March 


MExIcCAN HAyripE. — Bobby Clark 
sporting Mexican disguises in a sump- 
tuous Cole Porter musicale produced 
by Michael Todd.—At the Winter Gar- 

en, 


WALLFLOWER.—Something to avoid. 
—-At the Cort. 


May 


JACOBOWSKY AND THE COLONEL.— 
Most brilliant play of the season by 
S. N. Behrman and Franz Werfel with 
Oscar Karlweis and Louis Calhern as 
two Polish refugees escaping from 
France. Serious subject matter treated 
in witty vein.—At the Martin Beck. 


THE SEARCHING W1ND.—Next best 
play, although not up to Lillian Hel- 
man’s highest standard. Shows effect 
of compromise with principle in the 
private life and statesmanship of an 
American diplomat. Scene cuts back 
from a Washington dinner party to 
crises in Rome, Berlin and Paris. Fine 
playing by Dudley Digges, Montgom- 
ery Clift, with Dennis King and Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner and Barbara O’Neill 
in an excellent cast.—At the Fulton. 


CHICKEN Every SUNDAY. — Mary 
Philips as the proprietor of a famous 
boarding house in Tucson back in 
1916 gives warm humanity to a rather 
sprawling comedy.—At the Plymouth. 


FOLLOW THE GIRLS.—Noisy, rowdy 
musicale of sailors on shore leave.— 
At the 44th Street. 


June 


HELEN GOEs To TROY.—This version 
of Offenbach’s La Belle Héléne in thick 
American idiom is derived from the 
British and German productions. The 
Gallic wit has been lost, the burlesque 
retained, but the music is deliciously 
gay and the sets by Robert Edmond 
Jones distinguished; so is Mme. No- 
votna as Helen. The choreography is 
by Massine, the extravagant costumes 
by Czettel. Ernest Truex is the cuckold 
Menelaus and Dumke—from radio— 
Calchas. That it is a New Opera Com- 
pany production assures a good musi- 
cal standard; “naughty” is the last 
century euphemism for the libretto.— 
At the Alvin. 


Pick-up GirL. — A harrowing but 
compelling drama of the Children’s 
Court where an understanding Judge 
unravels for the audience what was 
wrong in the background of fifteen- 
year-old Elizabeth Collins. Extremely 
well played, particularly by William 
Harrigan as the Judge, Pamela Rivers 
as Elizabeth, and Marvin Forde, the 
nice boy who believes in her.—At the 
48th Street. 
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MonreE CASSINO IN 1864 


MONTE CASSINO, principal and most 
ancient of the Benedictine Abbeys, be- 
longs to the sixth century, and is 
erected on the site of a temple of 
Apollo; earthquakes have repeatedly 
destroyed it, the edifice now standing 
being of the seventeenth century. 
From this centre monastic life spread 
over barbarous Europe in the darkest 
period of the Middle Ages. Whatever 
remained of ancient civilisation re- 
posed thus in remote corners, within 
a monastic shell, like the chrysalis in 
its covering. Here monks copied 
manuscripts to the droning hum of 
litanies, while northern savages trav- 
ersed the valleys, gazing on the rocky 
summits and stony walls protecting 
the last of these asylums. They forced 
its gates many times, but later, when 
converted, their heads bowed in su- 
perstitious terror before its venerated 
relics. A king whose history is paint- 
ed on one of the walls, abdicated his 
crown here in order to assume the 
garb of a monk. 

The ascent to the convent begins at 
St. Germano. . .. On the right, on the 
top of a singular mass of blackened 
stones, the dislocated mountain bears 
the remnant of a feudal castle. On 
the left, a zigzag road winds for an 
hour and a half up to the summit... . 

Looking off into space you see an 
army of mountains, nothing but moun- 
tains, the sole inhabitants, and range 
after range absorbing the entire land- 
scape. One of them, with its jagged 
brow jutting forth like a promontory, 
seems to be a gigantic saurian stretch- 
ing his long skeleton before the en- 
trance of a valley. Such a spectacle 
leaves St. Peter’s, the Colosseum, and 
all other human monuments far in the 
background. Each has its own physi- 
ognomy, like an animated counte- 
nance, but indescribable, because no 
living form corresponds to a mineral 
form; each has its own colour, one 
being grey and calcined, like a cathe- 
dral devastated by fire, another brown, 


and furrowed with the white lines of 
torrents, the more distant of a serene 
blue, and the most remote merged in- 
to glowing luminous atmosphere and 
magnificently varied with shadows 
and masses of cloud. Diverse as they 
are, whether bold or retiring, majestic 
or mournful, they are ennobled by the 
soft luminous atmosphere and by the 
grand celestial canopy overhead, of 


, which their vastness renders them 


worthy. No caryatides are equal to 
these colossi. 

On the summit, on an esplanade, 
stands the great square convent with 
its stories of terraces and rocky gar- 
dens surrounded by bald peaks, con- 
stituting a choir of which it forms 
the centre. At the end of a long 
ascending porch you perceive a court 
enclosed within rows of columns. 
From this court broad steps lead to 
a still higher court, also furnished 
with its porticoes; here, displayed up- 
on the walls, is a silent assembly of 
statues of abbots, princes, and bene- 
factors. The church rises in the back- 
ground. From its portal the eye 
ranges over columns and arches sharp- 
ly defined on the clear azure, and be- 
yond, in the luminous coruscations of 
sunset, over the ample architecture of 
the mountains. Stone and sky is all 
—it almost prompts one to turn 
monk.... 

Roman savants often resort here to 
pass three or four months in the heat 
of summer, and to work comfortably 
in a silent and temperate atmosphere. 
The library contains forty thousand 
volumes, and a quantity of diplomas. 
Its hospitality is complete; there is no 
charity-box — you can scarcely give 
anything to a servant. The order has 
preserved ancient traditions, its love 
of knowledge, and its liberal spirit. 
The monks are not confined to their 
cloisters and divorced from all so- 
ciety, but are at liberty to leave them 
and travel. One of them, Father 
Tosti, is a historian, a thinker, a con- 
siderate reformer, but imbued with 
the modern spirit, and persuaded that 
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henceforth the Church must be con- 
ciliated with science. They study 
and teach as formerly. Out of three 
hundred occupants of the monastery 
twenty are monks, and about one hun- 
dred and fifty are pupils, all pursuing 
their studies, from the rudiments up 
to theology. ... 

We dined by ourselves in the im- 
mense refectory, lighted by a brass 
lamp without a glass, similar to those 
found at Pompeii. Its feeble taper 
cast flickering gleams on the pave- 
ment and on the great stone vault 
above, the reflections being drowned 
in the vague overwhelming obscurity. 
An enormous fresco on the right, the 
“Multiplication of the Loaves and 
Fishes,” by Bassan, an entire surface 
of the wall covered with crowds of 
figures, hovered there like an appari- 
tion of phantoms of old; and when the 
servant entered with our meal, his 
black solitary form advancing in the 
yellow penumbra, seemed likewise to 
be a phantom. 

The morning light entering through 
my curtainless window awoke me. I 
doubt if many sights in the world 
equal in beauty that of such an hour 
in such a place. The first impression 
is one of astonishment at finding the 
mountains of the previous evening 
still in the same position. They ap- 
pear more sombre than they did yes- 
terday; the sun has not yet touched 
their tops and they remain cold and 
grave; but in the grand arena below, 
expanding from the base of the con- 
vent, and in the neighbouring valleys, 
myriads of clouds ascend and tran- 
quilly diffuse themselves, many as 
white as swans, and others transpar- 
ent and melting, some clinging to the 
rocks like gauze, and others suspend- 
ed and floating like mist above a 
watercourse. The sun rises, and his 
oblique rays suddenly people these 
depths. Illuminated clouds form groups 
of aerial spirits, delicate and of exqui- 
site grace, the most remote glowing 
and diaphanous like a bridal veil: all 
this dazzling brightness, these moving 
splendours forming an angelic choir 
within the dark walls of the amphi- 
theatres. ... 

The church is of the seventeenth 
century, and is painted by Luca Gior- 
dano and the Chevalier d’Arpino. Like 
the Chartreuse of Naples, it is lined 
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with precious stones and mosaics; the 
pavement seems to be a rich carpet, 
and the walls fine paperhangings.... 
The altar, supported by two gigantic 
cherubs, is said to be by Michel- 
angelo. A massive gold crucifix is by 
Cellini. The organ has the most com- 
plicated and most brilliant of regis- 
ters; two of the monks are Germans, 
and they are studying in the archives 
the buried treasures of ancient music. 
You have everything here, not only 
the arts and the sciences, but the 
grand spectacles of nature. This is 
what the old feudal and religious so- 
ciety provided for its pensive, solitary 
spirits. . . . Will science ever do for 
its faithful servants what religion has 
done for hers? Will there ever be a 
laic Monte Cassino? 


—From Italy. By H. Tarne. Translated 
from the French by J. Duranp (London: Wil- 
liams & Norgate. 1867). 


— 
> 





Wuat Is EpvucatTion? 


Stx years ago I had the honor of 
addressing my fellow Yale men on the 
Higher Learning in America. I was 
surprised to find that these lectures did 
not have the effect they were intended 
to produce. Instead, all the movements 
they were designed to arrest, all the 
attitudes they were calculated to 
change, went rushing onward, in the 
case of the movements, or became 
more firmly entrenched, in the case of 
the attitudes. ... 

I asserted that higher education was 
primarily intellectual, and the Presi- 
dent of the New York State College for 
Teachers said, “Education is not even 
primarily intellectual, certainly not 
chiefly intellectual. It is the process 
by which the emotions are socialized.” 

I lamented the confusion that besets 
American education, and the President 
of a highly confused and very large 
college announced that chaos was a 
good thing. Though I should prefer 
chaos to an order imposed by force, I 
had never supposed that chaos was 
an ideal toward which all right-think- 
ing men should strive. Chaos had al- 
ways seemed to me something you 
tried to get out of. I had always 
thought that what we wanted, both in 
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politics and education, was a rational 
order, rationally arrived at. 

One professor accidentally agreed 
with me. He made the following out- 
rageous remarks in a book of his own: 
“There will always remain,” he said, 
“certain permanent values which edu- 
cation must cultivate, such as intellec- 
tual honesty, love of truth, ability to 
think clearly, moral qualities.” The 
fact that he was from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, and could be assumed 
to be only teasing, did not save him. 
He was sharply rebuked by a profes- 
sor from Ohio State University who 
said that here he must “part company 
with the author of this indisputably 
significant volume, for the suspicion 
grows that the author is still some- 
thing of an absolutist.” The author 
actually wanted education to cultivate 
intellectual honesty, the love of truth, 
the ability to think clearly, and moral 
qualities. 

Now I will not deny that one or two 
people did pay some attention to my 
book. They had to. And they got it 
free in the course of their trade as 
book reviewers. One of these, who in 
his spare time is a professor at Yale, 
summed up the whole thing by saying 
that the trouble with me was my in- 
tense moral idealism. Such a quality 
would naturally distort anybody’s 
view of education. A university presi- 
dent guilty of moral idealism? What 
is the world coming to? By some 
process of association of ideas I am 
reminded of the remarks of one of our 
alumni who in a recent discussion at 
the University of Chicago said that 
everything I had said about football 
was logical, perfectly logical, very 
logical indeed. “But,” he said, “if the 
University abolished football, my son, 
now fifteen years old, will not want to 
go there.” In other words, “logical” 
is a term of reproach, and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago should be illogical be- 
cause one of its alumni had an illogical 
child. I have even heard the word 
“educational” in the same slurring 
connotation, as when a Princeton 
graduate wrote to Woodrow Wilson 
saying, “I will have nothing more to 
do with Princeton. You are turning 
my dear old college into an educa- 
tional institution.” A university presi- 
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dent who is suspected of an interest 
in morals, intellect, or even in educa- 
tion deserves the severest condemna- 
tion from those who have the true in- 
terests of our country at heart. 

But all these things are as nothing 
compared with the menace of meta- 
physics. I had mildly suggested that 
metaphysics might unify the modern 
university. I knew it was a long word, 
but I thought my audience of learned 
reviewers would know what it meant. 
I was somewhat surprised to find that 
to them metaphysics was a series of 
balloons, floating far above the sur- 
face of the earth, which could be 
pulled down by vicious or weak-mind- 
ed people when they wanted to win an 
argument. The explosion of one of 
these balloons or the release of the 
gases it contained might silence, but 
never convince, a wise man. The wise 
man would go away muttering, 
“Words, words, words,” or “Anti-sci- 
entific,” “Reactionary,” or even “Fas- 
cist.” Knowing that there is nothing 
true unless experimental science 
makes it so, the wise man knows that 
metaphysics is simply a_ technical 
name for superstition. 

Now I might as well make a clean 
breast of it all. I am interested in 
education, in morals, in intellect, and 
in metaphysics. I even go so far as 
to hold that there is a necessary rela- 
tion among all these things. I am will- 
ing to assert that without one we can- 
not have the others and that without 
the others we cannot have the one 
with which I am primarily concerned, 
namely education. 

I insist, moreover, that everything 
that is happening in the world today 
confirms the immediate and pressing 
necessity of pulling ourselves together 
and getting ourselves straight on these 
matters. The world is probably closer 
to disintegration now than at any 
time since the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. If there are any forces of clari- 
fication and unification left, however 
slight and ineffectual they may appear, 
they had better be mobilized instant- 
ly, or all that we have known as West- 
ern Civilization may vanish. 


—From Education for Freedom. By Ropert 
Maynargp Hutcuins (Baton Rouge, La,: Louisi- 
ana State University Press), 
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A CHRISTIAN MysTERY, THIS 


THE experienced student of affairs 
knows full well that the seeds of the 
next war are sown before the blast of 
a present war has spent itself. We 
should be well advised to beware of 
the armistice that looms ahead. If the 
general quality of heart, mind and 
spirit that informs and guides the 
masses of the people prove unequal 
to the emergency—for emergency it 
will be—then the new peace, as the 
last, will be lost before we grasp it. 
One need only cast a cursory glance 
over the disorder that is the natural 
product of war — devastation, jumpy 
nerves, suspicion and fear, equally 
operative among the exultant victors 
and among the resentful conquered— 
to appreciate the warnings that have 
so often in our unhappy time fallen 
from the lips of the Holy Father. 

The anxious thought is whether 
mankind is even now prepared for 
peace. It is harder to be a peace- 
maker than to be a war-maker, just as 
it is harder to build a house than to 
knock it down. Moreover, those who 
espouse good causes—a Christian mys- 
tery, this—are apt to be reviled by 
their fellows; to be persecuted for 
their very virtue. The appeasers of 
national hatreds attempt what of all 
things in politics is the most difficult, 
namely the cultivation of the spirit of 
peace. 

The appeaser is popularly convicted 
of folly by the mere fact of his fail- 
ure. The argument lacks logic, but is 
human, in the bread sense of what we 
include in the scope of human frailty. 
But it is not Christian. The man who 
strives for peace or for any high prin- 
ciple, who believes in his mission, 
burns his boats and takes his stand 
as an optimist, is likely, on the stand- 
ards of the political world, to be first 
disappointed and then discredited be- 
cause proved by the event to have 
been “wrong.” Such a person knows 
by contrast that his very discomfiture 
is part of the price he must pay for 


being right. The world’s greatest 
spectacle of apparent failure enacted 
two thousand years ago, is commemo- 
rated by the Christian faithful pre- 
cisely because it was no failure at all. 

It may appear to the weary reader 
that it argues a high standard of per- 
sonal conduct to apply to the politi- 
cal field a Christian mystery—the mys- 
tery of crucifixion, resurrection and 
redemption— when the meaning of 
that mystery has not yet in the history 
of the world penetrated to the politi- 
cal consciousness. Yet the greatest 
(test) of the impending armistice will 
precisely be, whether Christian faith 
is strong or not. As though to prove 
that this is no theoretic or imagina- 
tive issue, and that the danger of miss- 
ing the opportunity is as real as the 
opportunity itself, an American writer 
has stated bluntly in an American 
newspaper that “the last shot of World 
War II will be the opening shot of a 
new and different war—an all-out 
trade war for favourable and profit- 
able positions in air-borne commerce 
and control of world-wide air routes.” 
He and other such writers even as- 
sume that all is lost, that we shall 
blunder on from one catastrophe to 
another. 

The challenge is inescapable. Is 
this tactic of selfish and unscrupulous 
competition for what the Holy Father 
has called “the perishable goods of 
this world” to go on unabated, con- 
temptuous alike of the cease-fire that 
brings a passing relief to mankind and 
of the last-post that sounds a passing 
tribute to the dead? Is the famous 
dictum of Clausewitz, that war is poli- 
tics by other means to be amended in 
our time by the discovery that war is 
politics by the same continuing means? 
Or is Christianity, which bids us for- 
tify our natural commonsense upon a 
basis of supernatural revelation in- 
stead to lead men away from this mon- 
strous method of war; of war, which 
solves no problems, creates new prob- 
lems and sows its own infernal seeds 
as it plunges from atrocity to atrocity? 
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When this war does end, as end it 
must from sheer exhaustion, or from 
some other means of God’s miraculous 
mercy, the challenge will be presented 
to each individual soul: whether to 
hold fast to his Christian ideal of 
brotherhood and co-operation, even at 
the risk of personal loss and persecu- 
tion, or to deny his ideal from coward- 
ice or from a love of the worldly 
spoils. 

If it be asked, what can a humble 
individual do, when the armistice cre- 
ates the opportunity for building a 
new political world or for continuing 
the bad old political world, the answer 
is that not only can the individual do 
a great deal, but is himself partly re- 
sponsible for the outcome. If he ac- 
quiesces in, or contributes to, the gen- 
eral spirit of competitive selfishness of 
which war is merely the climax, then 
he is laying the foundations of the 
next war. If he lives up to his pro- 
fession as a Christian, he is laying 
the foundation of enduring peace. The 
mass is merely the aggregate of indi- 
viduals. 


—Georce Grascow, in The Catholic Times, 
May 5th. 





REMEMBERED DAWNS 


UNFORGETTABLE were the dawns of 
my first rail journey through France 
and Switzerland, when I sat on the 
steps of the carriage through the night, 
watching ghostly farms slip past, de- 
termined to lose nothing of the strange, 
romantic, moonlight landscape in 
sleep. What does sleep matter when 
you are young, and ardent, and full 
of dreams? From my inn on the 
Dolderberg above Zurich I would set 
out before midnight, to tramp through 
tall fir-woods under the stars, and see 
the dawn of the Bernese Oberland set 
the snow-peaks aglow. Surely these 
dawns were the most enchanting of 
all, for as one climbed to the Sub- 
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Alpine pastures the air had that mi- 
raculous freshness and odour one 
finds only on high mountains. Cow- 
bells tinkled in the stillness, lights be- 
gan to glimmer in lonely timbered 
farmhouses, and at one where I asked 
my way the farm-wife handed me, 
through a window, a bowl of milk 
warm from the cow and thick with 
cream. Journey’s-end was a lofty 
ledge from which one seemed to gaze 
over all Switzerland, watching rose- 
peaks soar from purple and magenta 
valleys. 

A pastel power-blue dawn over 
Stockholm’s archipelago of pine-clad 
isles and reed-fringed waterways, 
when we motored out to them from a 
night-club. Dawn from the bow of a 
tanker in the Caribbean, with flying 
fish skimming the dark water under a 
hushed sky, and a hawk alighting on 
the mast-top to tell us land was near. 
Dawn as we neared friendly little 
Dieppe on the night crossing, or from 
the boat that took us up the Ouistre- 
ham Canal to Caen. Dawn by the lake 
in St. James’s Park, after an all-night 
party in Mayfair or a walk home 
through silent Kensington squares... . 

Then our home-front dawns, hurry- 
ing to the war factory to clock in, or 
coming off night shift; those after the 
1940 blitz nights, when the All Clear 
sounded and we emerged from shelters 
and cellars to hear “the earliest pipe 
of half-awakened birds” and put on 
the kettle for that ambrosial cup of 
tea which drowned all night’s terrors 
and much of its strain and fatigue! ... 

But most of all the soldier’s dawns, 
touching bloodshot eyes with bene- 
diction, for they tell him—momentarily 
—of a world that might be, a world of 
beauty and peace in which a few 
twisted, tortured, perverted men no 
longer wield the power to hound their 
fellows to battle and slaughter, turn- 
ing to hell an earth whose eyes should 
be set on heaven. 


—Trevor ALLEN, in The Spectator (London), 
May 19th. 








Recent Events 


ARCHBISHOP HANNA DiEs IN ROME 


AT the age of eighty-four the Most 
Rev. Edward J. Hanna D.D., retired 
Archbishop of San Francisco, died in 
Rome where he had been living since 
1935. For many years he had been a 
teacher and writer on theological sub- 
jects and had taken an active part in 
the affairs of labor and the problems of 
immigration. Archbishop Hanna was 
born in Rochester, N. Y., July 21, 
1860, and received his early schooling 
in that city. Then he went to Europe 
and studied at the Propaganda in 
Rome, at Cambridge University and at 
the University of Munich. He was 
ordained to the priesthood May 30, 
1885, and for two years remained at 
the Propaganda College teaching the- 
ology. He returned to Rochester to 
the diocesan seminary where he taught 
the classics and theology for many 
years. He wrote several important 
articles for The Catholic Encyclopedia, 
The New York Review, and for other 
periodicals. 

During his last years at St. Ber- 
nard’s Seminary, Modernism afflicted 
the Church and when Dr. Hanna was 
mentioned for a bishopric in 1907 
charges of Modernism were made 
against him. An exhaustive study of 
all his writings was made in Rome, 
but it was five years before he was 
completely cleared of these charges, 
and Pope Pius X. named him Aux- 
iliary Bishop of San Francisco in 1912. 
When Archbishop Riordan died three 
years later Bishop Hanna succeeded 
to the Archbishopric. For twenty 
years he not only governed the Church 
in this great western archdiocese, but 
he was a leader in civic and welfare 
work. He was a member of the State 
Immigration and Housing Commission 
which worked to reform labor camps. 
The Archbishop won great acclaim in 
1921 for his part in settling the strike 
in the building trades and in 1934 he 
headed the board of arbitration which 
settled the San Francisco dock strike, 
the most serious strike which had af- 
fected the city up to that time. In 


1931 Archbishop Hanna was awarded 
the American Hebrew Medal for the 
promotion of better relations between 
Christians and Jews. 

In 1935, due to his infirmities and 
advancing age, Archbishop Hanna re- 
tired and went to Rome, where he 
lived quietly till his death on July 10, 
1944, 

May his soul rest in peace! 





Russia CHANGES Divorce Laws 


Earty in July the news was pub- 
lished here that there had been a 
sweeping change in the procedure for 
obtaining divorces in Russia. For- 
merly it was sufficient to make a sim- 
ple declaration and registration at a 
marriage bureau. Now divorces can 
be obtained only after a decision of 
the courts and applicants will have to 
satisfy the courts that their reasons 
are serious and valid. Judges, more- 
over, have been instructed to try to 
bring about a reconciliation whenever 
possible. The fees for obtaining a 
divorce have been considerably raised. 
At the same time, the Soviet Govern- 
ment introduced new scales of family 
allowances, providing down payments 
and monthly grants to all mothers of 
four or more children. These family 
allowances formerly were granted only 
after the birth of the seventh child. 
Mothers of five or six children will 
be awarded a Motherhood Medal; 
mothers of from seven to nine chil- 
dren will receive the Order of Glory, 
and in future the mothers of ten or 
more children will be designated 
“Mother Heroines.” Taxes formerly 
imposed on bachelors will be extend- 
ed to childless couples, who will be 
required to pay six per cent of their 
income. Parents of only one child 
will have to pay one per cent and par- 
ents of two children one-half of one 
per cent. There are exceptions, how- 
ever, which include soldiers and their 
wives. 

The new divorce legislation is prob- 
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ably the greatest step made by Russia 
toward establishing stronger family 
ties and protecting the home. 

There are various indications that 
diplomatic relations between the Soviet 
Government and the Vatican may soon 
be arranged. This would be an obvi- 
ous advantage to Russia, chiefly in 
allaying the suspicions of many Catho- 
lics in Europe and in North and South 
America. 


= 
> 





CAUSE OF Pius X. INTRODUCED 


CaTHo.Lics the world over are re- 
joicing in the news which recently 
came from Rome that the first steps 
had been taken, namely the identifi- 
cation of the body of Pope Pius X., to- 
wards his Beatification and Canoniza- 
tion. In the same processes are also 
included the causes of Pope Benedict 
XII., who in died in 1342, and Pope 
Pius IX., who died in 1878. The body 
of Pope Pius X. had been taken from 
the vault in St. Peter’s to the Chapel 
of Relics, where the casket was opened 
for an official ceremony of identifica- 
tion. The body was then clothed in 
new vestments, the gift of our present 
Holy Father. Preliminary investiga- 
tions into the life of Pope Pius X. have 
already been made in Riese, the little 
town where he was born, and at 
Mantua, where he was Bishop, at 
Venice, where he was Cardinal Patri- 
arch before being elected to the Pa- 
pacy, and finally in the Vatican, where 
he spent his last years and died. 
These first steps were completed in 
February of last year and a decree 
was signed by Pope Pius XII. author- 
izing the introduction of the Cause. 

The last Sovereign Pontiff to be can- 
onized was Pope St. Pius V., who died 
in 1572. Out of a total of 262 Popes, 
eighty-three have been declared saints 
and seven have been beatified. 


—— 
~~, 





DEATH OF Dr. KINSMAN 


Dr, Freperick J. Kinsman, the for- 
mer Episcopal Bishop of Delaware 
who became a Catholic in 1919, died 
June 19th, at the Marcotte Home, Lew- 
iston, Me., at the age of seventy-six. 
He had been living there in quiet re- 
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tirement for the last eleven years. Dr. 
Kinsman was born September 27, 1868, 
in Warren, Ohio. His early school 
years were spent at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, ‘'N. H., and then he went to 
Keble College, Oxford, from which he 
was graduated with his B.A. in 1894. 
Two years later he was ordained to 
the Episcopal ministry and became 
Master of St. Paul’s School, but a year 
later he was appointed rector of St. 
Martin’s Church, New Bedford, Mass. 
From 1900 to 1908, Dr. Kinsman was 
professor of Church History at Berke- 
ley Divinity School in Connecticut 
and then, October 28, 1908, he was 
consecrated Bishop of Delaware. Just 
eleven years later he resigned this 
position because he had become con- 
vinced of the truth of the teachings 
of the Catholic Church. He. was re- 
ceived into the Church in 1919 and 
lived afterward as a Catholic layman. 

In his Episcopalian days Dr. Kins- 
man wrote several books: Principles 
of Anglicanism, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, Prayers for the Dead, The Issues 
before the Church, and Outlines of 
Church History. After becoming a 
Catholic he wrote: Salve Mater, Trent, 
Americanism and Catholicism, and 
The Reveries of a Hermit. We plan 
to have an article on-Dr. Kinsman in 
a later issue of THe CatHo.iic Wor.p. 

May the soul of this heroic convert 
rest in peace! 


in 
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PARTITION OF INDIA PROPOSED 


Ear.y in July the Associated Press 
reported that Mohandas K. Gandhi 
had proposed that India be partitioned 
into separate Hindu and Moslem 
States, as a means of breaking the 
political deadlock over India’s inde- 
pendence. The report went on to say 
that Gandhi’s proposal had been pre- 
sented to Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 
president of the All-India Moslem 
League by Chakravarthi Rajagopa- 
lachari, former All-India Congress 
president, with Gandhi’s full approval. 
The proposed plan contains six points: 
1. The Moslem League must co-operate 
with the All-India Congress in the for- 
mation of a transitional government. 
2. At the end of the war, a plebiscite 
on the basis of adult franchise will be 
held in areas where the Moslem popu- 
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lation is in an absolute majority. If 
the verdict favors a sovereign Moslem 
State, border districts will obtain the 
right to choose whether they will join 
the new Moslem India or the new 
Hindu India. 3. It must be open to all 
parties to advocate their points of 
view before the plebiscite is held. 
4, In the event of separation, a mutual 
agreement shall be entered into to 
safeguard defense, commerce and 
communications. 5. Any transfer of 
population must be on an absolutely 
voluntary basis. 6. The terms shall 
be binding only in case of a transfer 
by Great Britain of full power and re- 
sponsibility of government to India. 

One reason for the failure of Brit- 
ain’s plans for the post-war independ- 
ence of India, offered by Sir Stafford 
Cripps in 1942 was the refusal of the 
All-India Congress party and the All- 
India Moslem party even to discuss 
the matter with each other. A dis- 
patch by wireless to The New York 
Times, date lined London, July 12th, 
says that British Liberals are express- 
ing interest in Gandhi’s recent sug- 
gestions for the future of India. His 
latest proposal is said to be that a 
national government should be estab- 
lished in India responsible for the 
civil government of the country, leav- 
ing the Viceroy, Viscount Wavell, in 
charge of all military affairs. There 
has been no comment so far from offi- 
cial circles in Britain, but Liberal 
members of Parliament have _ ex- 
pressed satisfaction that Gandhi has 
apparently abandoned his former 
purely negative stand and is willing 
to approach the Viceroy with con- 
structive suggestions. It is felt that 
Mr. Gandhi has taken a long step in 
the right direction. 


_s 
> 





PLANS TO RECONSTRUCT MONTE CASSINO 


One of the major tragedies of the 
present war was the almost total de- 
struction of the Benedictine Abbey of 
Monte Cassino last February. At a 
chapter of representatives of the 
American - Cassinese congregation of 
Benedictines held recently in Del- 
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barton house of studies, Morristown, 
N. J., plans were discussed for raising 
funds to rebuild the famed monastery 
as soon as possible. Sixteen abbots 
and delegates from all the abbeys of 
the congregation in this country and 
from one in Canada held sessions for 
three days. Abbot Alcuin Deutsch, 
O.S.B., of St. John’s, Collegeville, Minn., 
who has been president of the con- 
gregation for the past twelve years, 
presided at the meetings and was 
named chairman of the committee to 
plan the restoration. Abbot Patrick 
O’Brien of St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, 
N. J., was host to the delegates. Del- 
barton where the delegates met is a 
dependency of his Abbey. 


= 
Saal 





JEws Express GRATITUDE 


THE special war correspondent of 
the N. C. W. C. News Service reported 
an interesting conversation with Dr. 
Israel Zolli, Chief Rabbi of the Jewish 
community in Rome, in which the lat- 
ter paid high tribute to the generous 
and unselfish help given to the Jews 
during the years of Fascist-Nazi per- 


secution. Dr. Zolli was quoted as say- 
ing: “The Vatican has always helped 
the Jews and the Jews are very grate- 
ful for the charitable work of the 
the Vatican, all done without distinc- 


tion of race.” He said that his people 
had been helped in most varied ways 
and in conformity with the needs of 
each individual case. And it was al- 
ways done, he added, with prudence, 
generosity and efficiency. Dr. Zolli 
said: “The religious communities have 
been very hospitable to us. In many 
parish churches there were priests 
who devoted their charity to us... 
although they knew very well the 
dangers to which they were exposing 
themselves, including threats against 
their lives.” 

Dr. Zolli is a scholar of wide learn- 
ing. He has been invited to collabo- 
rate in the work of the Pontifical Bib- 
lical Institute and the Italian Catholic 
Encyclopedia. He became Chief Rabbi 
of Rome in 1939 and is now sixtyenine 
years of age. JosepH I, MALLoy. 





New Books 


The Loom of Language. 


By Frederick Bodmer. 
ben.—How to Think About War and Peace. 


Edited by Lancelot Hog- 
By Mortimer J. Adler.—Left Hand 


Right Hand. By Sir Osbert Sitwell.—Greek Literature in Translation. By Whit- 
ney J. Oates and Charles T. Murphy.—Latin Literature in Translation. By Kevin 
Guinagh and Alfred P. Dorjahn.—The Condition of Man. By Lewis Mumford. 
—Father Yorke and the Labor Movement in San Francisco, 1900-1910. By Bernard 


Cornelius Cronin.—It All Goes Together. 


Selected Essays by Eric Gill.—Chris- 


tianity and Democracy. By Jacques Maritain.—Ten Years in Japan. By Joseph 


C. Grew.—America Unlimited. By Eric Johnston.—The Red Cock Crows. 


Frances Gaither.—Shorter Notices. 


The Loom of Language. By Frederick 
Bodmer. Edited by Lancelot Hog- 
ben. New York: W. W. Norton Co. 
$3.75. 

The metaphorical title of this book 
might lead one to believe that it ap- 
proaches the question of language in a 
poetic mood, that it will unroll before 
the reader that speech fabric which has 
been, through the years, woven by psy- 
chology, patterned by history, and col- 
ored by romance. We find, however, 


that this particular loom is a very prac- 


tical machine, busily weaving for the 
future. It implies some psychology, 
reveals much history, hints at possible 
romance, but it aims first of all at pro- 
viding another tool (to change the 
metaphor) with which a world may be 
rebuilt from war into peace. 

The way in which it goes about its 
task :is highly interesting and some- 
what provocative to the studious read- 
er. Whether it would be equally satis- 
fying as a practical guide along the 
language road could only be proved by 
someone who would take the time to 
put it to the test. Time and hard work 
would both be needed, for this book is 
no get-rich-quick manual. It is a 
lengthy and extremely scholarly work 
which aims at breaking down the bar- 
rier between the philologist and col- 
loquialist. It popularizes in the best 
sense of the word. Its form is the 
result of a novel kind of collaboration. 
Frederick Bodmer is the author; Lance- 
lot Hogben is the editor. As the latter 
puts it: “The erudition is the author’s. 
If the reader takes exception to irre- 
sponsible or facetious remarks put in 
to strew a few more flowers on the 
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path of knowledge, it is probably fair 
to blame the editor.” The outcome is 
paradoxical. Wide and expert schol- 
arship is used as the basis of a work 
which seems to flout scholarship in 
favor of practicality, and to brand as 
“booby tricks” the rich dredgings of 
the tides of time. The bantering tone 
which lightens the academic style of 
the whole prevents the reader from 
taking these remarks too seriously, and 
even produces the opposite effect by 
making him realize how extremely 
alive are the deadest linguistic bones. 

Thus enticed by the unexpected, the 
reader soon finds himself in deep 
water, with plentiful life-belts thrown 
out to him, such as the many and ex- 
cellent charts, tables and pictures. He 
learns that “accidence is the table- 
manners” of speech, and syntax its 
traffice rules; such familiar termi- 
nology enlightens umlaut and seman- 
tics. He is by this time in the strong 
grip of a fascinating, unpredictable 
and most humane science. The great 
language families unroll their global 
maps, while milleniums replace centu- 
ries in his count of time. His own 
Anglo-American idiom reveals its inter- 
lacing roots, and other tongues make 
their challenge heard. 

It is impossible for any book of real 
profundity, no matter how specialized 
its field, to avoid touching in some way 
on those ultimate issues that form the 
common basis of every art and science, 
and meet as one in religion. The Loom 
of Language is no exception, and it is 
to be regretted that so valuable and 
entertaining a book should be not only 
prejudiced but unscientific in touch- 
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ing upon such issues. It assumes, for 
instance, the chattering of the Dar- 
winian ape as the origin of language, 
and presents, in occasional innuendos, 
the somewhat moth-eaten idea that the 
Catholic Church has been and is the 
strait-jacket of culture. However, such 
implications had best be overlooked. 
The author and the editor between 
them are most earnest in their en- 
deavor to give the ordinary reader an 
adequate grasp of the history and the 
nature of all language, and of its possi- 
bilities as a means of union when the 
war has ceased to disunite. It not only 
urges and facilitates the study of exist- 
ing languages, but actually plans for 
a future “Interlanguage.” Such aims 
presuppose vision, and the authors 
caught such a vision when they looked 
squarely at the Church in the past. 
They admit that: 

“Christianity performed one genuine 
service to the study of language, as it 
performed a genuine service to medi- 
cine by promoting hospitals. It threw 
the opprobrious term ‘Barbarian’ over- 
board, and thus paved the way for 
the study of all tongues on their own 
merits. Before it had come to terms 
with the ruling class, Christianity was 
truly the faith of the weary and heavy 
laden, of the proletarian and the slave 
without property, without fatherland. 
In Christ there was ‘neither Scythian, 
barbarian, bond nor free, but a new 
creation.’ Accordingly the early Church 
ignored social rank and cultural fron- 
tiers. All idioms of the globe enjoyed 
equal rights, and the gift of tongues 
was in high esteem among the miracles 
of the apostolic age.” 

This paragraph requires a change of 
tense to the present. Our own age too 
may profit by the gift of tongues, ac- 
quired not by miracle but by study 
and by intelligent weaving at the loom 
of language. MARGARET WILLIAMS. 


How to Think About War and Peace. 
By Mortimer J. Adler. New York: 
Simon & Schuster. $2.50. 

The author presents this book as a 
summary of facts and ideas, of princi- 
ples and conclusions, which he wishes 
he had learned when he was studying 
and teaching. Humbly confessing that 
he has failed as a teacher to impart 
the “fundamental insights” needed by 
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everyone, he attributes this failure to 
an education which left him “no un- 
derstanding of war and peace.” In- 
sisting that problems should always be 
viewed in the largest possible perspec- 
tive, historical and philosophical, set- 
ting forth both the questions that must 
be faced and the answers that have 
been given, he considers first the pos- 
sibility, then the probability, then the 
practicality of peace. 

As will be anticipated, Mr. Adler 
writes with a clarity almost mathe- 
matical. He finds points of agreement 
between the reasonably optimistic and 
the not unreasonably pessimistic. In 
the course of his discussion he sets 
down many things worthy of being 
remembered and pondered and quoted. 
In fact each of these twenty-four chap- 
ters provide material for profitable dis- 
cussion by temperate men. 

The type of reader who likes to turn 
quickly to the end of a book will be 
anxious to learn just where the author 
himself stands. Here, then, is the sub- 
stance of his analytical forecast—“that 
a perpetual universal peace is entirely 
possible and, what is more important, 
that it is highly probable in a short 
finite time.” What he means precisely 
by the phrase “short” is revealed in 
another sentence which states that in 
view of “the accelerating influence of 
technical progress, economic evolu- 
tion, and social emancipation, five hun- 
dred years is enough to allow.” 

JOSEPH MCSORLEY. 


Left Hand Right Hand. By Sir Osbert 
Sitwell. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. 
$3.00. 

Having reached the age of fifty, Sir 
Osbert Sitwell feels it high time to 
give his autobiography to the world 
but no conventional record in one vol- 
ume satisfies his fastidious taste. En- 
tirely disregarding chronology he 
warns his readers. that he will be as 
discursive as possible and that this is 
merely the first of a number of vol- 
umes to follow. 

It is as though he invites us to his 
country house where amidst the 
charming surroundings of Renishaw 
he discusses any topics which hap- 
pen to arise. We go with him through 
its rooms, into the nursery, and into the 
pantry presided over by that stalwart 
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Yorkshireman, Henry Moat, the most 
amusing character in the book. We 
look at the pictures and furniture and 
wander through the gardens, or along 
the lake, listening to Sir Osbert’s sto- 
ries and views on art and life in gen- 
eral. With him in retrospect we go 
to London and other places on child- 
hood visits to his many relations, 
spending one entrancing holiday at 
his nurse’s home in Sussex reminis- 
cent of David Copperfield’s visit to 
Peggoty’s home in Yarmouth. He in- 
troduces us to his Father—a strangely 
aloof figure, absorbed in the medieval 
world “because for him the Middle 
Ages were the model for all life to fol- 
low.” 

Of such and many more divers 
threads is this tapestry woven. Great- 
grandfathers, grandfathers, aunts, un- 
cles and a host of relatives are de- 
picted in their own environment, each 
adding something of life and color. 
Through them and through his early 
years, he tries to summon up the recent 
past from the mists of memory or fam- 
ily legend. Such attempts can be 


only partially successful because they 
call for a foreshortening of the ele- 


ment of time an essential even if a 
brief factor in our lives. Also there 
is the almost irresistible temptation to 
dramatize past events in the effort to 
recapture their essence. 

But within these limits the author 
is as successful as any artist can 
hope to be, as I know having lived 
about the same time and being familiar 
with the scenes and types which he 
depicts. 

Many points of criticism could be 
found. At times he employs special 
means to obtain an effect, and his 
merciless criticism of others for at- 
tachment to material things would be 
more convincing if he did not reveal 
the same fault through the ironical 
detachment with which he attempts to 
conceal it. But who, except a very 
few saints, are devoid to some degree 
of snobbishness, that mental bending 
the knee to power, wealth or rank? 

A more serious defect is his atti- 
tude to religion, which is marred by 
a cheap cynicism, particularly un- 
worthy of so gifted a mind. No one 
expects an artist or an art critic to 
be also a scientist or a philosopher. 
But he should recognize his limita- 
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tions. His failure to distinguish the 
human person from the ape leads him 
to draw conclusions which make 
merely himself ridiculous. Thus in 
the introduction we read this aston- 
ishing judgment, “Men die, even the 
most evil, and stupidity perishes as 
much as grace. By its nature, the tri- 
umph can be but temporary of ape 
over man. Between them Art is and 
always has been the dividing line.” 

It would not be easy to find a bet- 
ter example of muddled thinking in 
so condensed a form as in these three 
sentences. The glorification of art, the 
sustained, but always futile effort to 
discover in the visible and tangible 
that ultimate reality which exists be- 
yond form, is the will-o’-the-wisp of 
the impressionists. Within finite lim- 
its, however, their work often has 
great beauty, interpreting many hu- 
man experiences with rare sensitive- 
ness. This volume, composed of a 
series of impressionist pictures is just 
such an interpreter. Written by one 
who understands the wizardry of 
words it is a masterpiece of triviality 
and one of the most entertaining books 
I have read for a long time. 

ROBERT WILBERFORCE. 


Greek Literature in Translation. By 
Whitney J. Oates and Charles T. 
Murphy (Princeton University). New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $6.25. 

Latin Literature in Translation. By 
Kevin Guinagh (Eastern [Illinois 
State Teachers College) and Alfred P. 
Dorjahn (Northwestern University). 
Same Publisher. $5.00. 

These weighty volumes, of all the 
many volumes in the vast field, give 
undoubtedly the biggest and best sur- 
vey of that classical literature which 
molded our Western civilization and 
keeps alive the European past. They 
should do good service in the hands 
of American college teachers who, in 
these days of students with “little 
Latin and less Greek,” are called upon 
more and more to give courses in 
Ancient Culture or the Classics in 
Translation. 

Anthologies are notorious for satis- 
fying nobody, least of all their com- 
pilers, in regard te both omissions and 
(sometimes) inclusions, but the “pro- 
found humility” of the editors of the 
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Greek volume disarms all criticism in 
this respect. The volumes succeed at 
least in presenting something of near- 
ly everything, and much of the best, 
of the abundant surviving output of the 
Graeco-Roman writers—infinite riches 
in a (comparatively) little room. 
Translations too are notorious for sat- 
isfying nobody who knows the original 
language, least of all the translator, 
who acknowledges himself to be only 
a “traducer”; but here too the selec- 
tions have been, in general, tastefully 
made, and cover a wide range, in vari- 
ous styles and of various periods,— 
perhaps too wide a range, for “vari- 
ous hands,” as in the case of Virgil 
(here given the pedantic pedagogic 
spelling Vergil) and Horace, give a 
very varied impression of the author 
translated. Some English versions are 
indeed almost English classics, as that 
of Homer in “Biblical” prose by Lang, 
Butcher, Leaf, and Myers (here mis- 
spelled Myres) ; Lang’s Homeric Hymns 
and Theocritus; Jowett’s Plato and 
Jebb’s Sophocles; Pope’s Iliad (here 
ignored) and Dryden’s Virgil. Gilbert 
Murray’s Euripides, with rhyming dia- 
logue and free Swinburnian choruses, 
has in our day achieved as great a 
success as even Pope’s Homer in his 
day—“A pretty poem, but you must 
not call it Homer!” We are glad to 
have so much of Homer in prose, since 
none of the numerous verse-transla- 
tions satisfies anybody at all; but per- 
haps some hint might have been given 
of the majesty and melody and power 
of the Homeric hexameter (as well as 
of its exquisite adaptation by Virgil to 
the alien Latin tongue)—itself one of 
the greatest of human achievements. 
The chief fault to be found with the 
Greek volume is the selection of the 
Lysistrata to represent the prodigious 
genius of Aristophanes, in a very mod- 
ern prose version of that “singularly 
bawdy farce” (as the late Alexander 
Woollcott called it), which has had 
some vogue on the American stage. 
Why not the Birds, the Frogs, or the 
Clouds, in the version of B. B. Rogers? 
The Latin volume, beginning with 
the New Comedy transplanted from 
Greece by Plautus and Terence (two 
plays of each in colloquial American 
versions), ends with the dawn of 
Christian Latin literature (after the 
earliest references to Christianity in 
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Tacitus and Pliny) with Minucius Fe- 
lix, Tertullian, and Lactantius, and its 
full bloom in the Confessions of St. 
Augustine. It is a pity that there was 
not room for some selection from 
The City of God, and that the Greek 
volume had to exclude the beginnings 
of Christian Greek literature; for the 
two books might well have suggested 
the essential oneness and continuity of 
the Classical and Catholic, and Hu- 
manistic and Christian, tradition, so 
important and salutary for the “Dark 
Ages” in which we live. 
HERBERT H. YEAMES. 


The Condition of Man. By Lewis Mum- 
ford. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $5.00. 

This is the third volume in a series 
that opened with Technics and Civi- 
lization. The second was entitled The 
Culture of Cities. In The Condition of 
Man Lewis Mumford writes an evalua- 
tion of human history that might well 
have taken first place in his trilogy. 
Embracing “all knowledge as his prov- 
ince,” this secular Christopher Daw- 
son popularizes the city of man. 
Thanks to much solid erudition and 
a brilliant style, Mr. Mumford re- 
creates the more significant stages in 
the development of Western man, not 
without many a shrewd observation 
drawn from Chinese and Hindu phi- 
losophy. The purposes, ideals and 
achievements of each age are de- 
scribed, analyzed and judged, usually 
in fair, objective terms that indicate 
an intimate knowledge of the classic 
authorities in the field. Aristotle and 
St. Augustine come to life in these 
pages with a vividness that startles 
as much as it illuminates. Indeed, the 
biographical sketches that stud almost 
every chapter are literary gems, en- 
riching the sequence of ideas and 
events. These word pictures are 
matched by illustrations drawn from 
the art treasures of the epoch under 
consideration. The masses rather than 
the classes dominate the scene in these 
reproductions, while the accompany- 
ing note and comment tie the pictures 
into the text. Order, continuity and co- 
herence constitute the essence of the 
Mumford technique. 

Speaking of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, the author, although failing to 
acknowledge His Divinity, writes as 
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follows: “The man who is nailed to 
the cross on the Mount of Calvary is 
the incarnation of humility, love and 
sacrifice: humility proudly worn, love 
lifted into a kinship with all humanity, 
death made the willing utterance of life 
itself: a complete affirmation of man’s 
condition and man’s end.” If Mr. Mum- 
ford had supplemented his readings on 
the Messiah by a study of the masterly 
Life by Léonce de Grandmaison, for 
instance, he would not have relied ex- 
cessively upon the caricatures pre- 
pared by Ernest Renan and Joseph 
Klausner. The latter would rejoice to 
hear their own conclusions echoed in 
the rhetorical question of Lewis Mum- 
ford. “Who that heard the Sermon on 
the Mount could have predicted the 
pious cruelty of the Inquisition—or the 
glories of the Cathedral of Chartres?” 

In his admiration for the medieval 
synthesis, Mr. Mumford shows similar 
limitations. Although praising the Di- 
vine Comedy of Dante as “both the 
Summa Theologica and the Cathedral 
wrought into a single whole,” he admits 
the validity of the poet’s heaven and 
hell only as an allegory: “the life that 
man re-lives in his mind.” For those 
who do not acknowledge supernatural 
truths, the City of God, despite all the 
radiance of its art and ritual which give 
a “final grace” to “every moment of 
life,” can be a “reality only in the do- 
main of the imagination.” The author, 
quick to concede that Thomas Aquinas 
had “one of the ablest technical minds 
of any age,” cannot bring himself to 
call the Angelic Doctor a saint. Inci- 
dentally, how can our modern synthe- 
sizer extoll St. Thomas as a gifted engi- 
neer in the realm of thought and then 
criticize him for neglecting the founda- 
tions of his super-structure: the pre- 
ables of Faith? 

The primacy of the person, the cult 
of the family, the balance-wheel of the 
Golden Mean and the values of creative 
effort are all objectives upon which 
Messrs. Mumford and Dawson would 
agree. The latter, however, would 
write in capital letters one of the con- 
clusions, reached rather laboriously by 
the former: “There is no salvation 
through . . . naked self-worship: God 
must work with us.” Finally, Lewis 
Mumford poses one challenge that Cath- 
olics must try to meet. Why don’t their 
classics, models of modern scholarship, 
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reach and influence a philosopher with 
the obvious good will and capacity of 
Lewis Mumford? 

JOSEPH F. THORNING. 


Father Yorke and the Labor Movement 
in San Francisco, 1900-1910. By Ber- 
nard Cornelius Cronin. Washing- 
ton: Catholic University of America 
Press. 

Though logically restricted in its 
scope as a doctoral dissertation this 
book has large implications for today’s 
immediate labor problems. In a sense 
it is disheartening too, for most of the 
mistakes made by labor leaders, em- 
ployers and politicians forty years ago 
are being repeated today. This is es- 
pecially discernible in Father Yorke’s 
relations with organized labor, which 
he tried to build up in spite of cor- 
rupt and grafting labor leaders. 

Father Yorke had a. well-founded 
distrust of professional politicians 
and he always tried to steer the work- 
ers away from politics. The import- 
ant Street-Car Strike of 1906-1907 was 
lost and the Carmen’s Union broken 
up mainly because of labor politicians. 
He maintained that the interests of 
labor unions must be primarily eco- 
nomic and that political considera- 
tions must have a miror influence on 
labor activity. 

The priest did not think that there 
could be a permanent, immutable plan 
for Capital-Labor relations, but he did 
believe that relative stability could be 
established. Therefore he attacked 
the disturbing elements, not only poli- 


’ ticians, but also radicalism, court in- 


terference and the infamous “Citizens’ 
Alliance.” These were the factors that 
kept Trade Unionism in a state of con- 
stant agitation in San Francisco and 
prevented the natural economic co- 
operation that should exist between 
employer and employee. 

Considering the times in which he 
lived we can forgive Father Yorke for 
seeming to lean toward the notion of 
class conflict. He once said _ that 
“Strikes follow labor organization as 
logically and inevitably as battles fol- 
low military organizations. ... Organ- 
ized labor and organized capital are 
two great armies. [Industrial history 
shows] that conferences or arbitra- 


tions have practically never settled 


anything and that it is strikes alone 
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have won for labor whatever it has 
achieved” (p. 165). In practice, how- 
ever, he often acted as mediator and 
always encouraged arbitration. 

The first labor union was estab- 
lished in San Francisco in 1850. Fifty 
years later the right of workers to 
organize and bargain collectively was 
not yet recognized, but by 1904 San 
Francisco was the most thoroughly 
organized and the only closed shop 
city in the United States. This is re- 
markable progress, and much of it can 
be traced to the influence and vigi- 
lance of Father Yorke. 

Like most dissertations this book is 
jammed with facts but lacks easy 
readability. The quotations show that 
Father Yorke had a bland disregard 
for the rules of grammar. A literary 
editor could have improved both his 
and the author’s writing. 

JOSEPH H. FICHTER. 


It All Goes Together. Selected Essays 
by Eric Gill. New York: The Devin- 
Adair Co. $3.50. 

Eric Gill happened to be so trench- 
ant and stimulating a writer that one 
can read him with zest without agree- 


ing with anything like the variety of 
the convictions he so _ passionately 
held. As a matter of fact, probably 
very few people will agree with the 


sum total of these convictions. For 
Gill was at one and the same time an 
uncompromising Catholic and a some- 
what radical artist of the neo-archaic 
school, a preacher of voluntary pov- 
erty and a defender of the rights of 
the senses, a pacifist and a militant 
enemy of both capitalism and the ma- 
chine, a satirist, a poet, a prophet and 
a political economist. 

Everybody who enjoyed his char- 
acteristically daring Autobiography 
will welcome these discussions,— 
sometimes personal and witty, some- 
times technical and philosophic—of 
art and architecture and industry, of 
labor and capital, of propaganda and 
history, of the implications of nudity, 
of the immorality of irresponsible 
labor, of God and the devil, of “who 
wants peace?”—and who want war. 
It is impossible not to feel the essen- 
tial rightness of his aims. When it 
comes to his conclusions, one won- 
ders if he does not oversimplify. For 
is it not materialism, secularism of 
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thought, rather than mechanization or 
even capitalism, which has colored 
and cursed modern life? And did not 
St. Francois de Sales point out that it 
was possible to be “poor in spirit” in 
the midst of riches long before Gill 
grudgingly admitted that it was pos- 
sible to be a Christian even in a fac- 
tory. 

The twenty-eight reproductions of 
the author’s work in design and let- 
tering add greatly to the interest of a 
book whose appeal will be for the few 
rather than the many—but for that 
few not a thing to be missed. 

KATHERINE BREGY. 


Christianity and Democracy. By Jacques 
Maritain. Translated by Doris C. 
Anson. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25. 

According to T. S. Eliot, Jacques 
Maritain is “the most powerful force 
in contemporary philosophy”; and 
Etienne Gilson declares that “he is one 
of the deepest thinkers of all time, his 
stature growing greater and greater 
with the years.” 

His latest book, unfairly reviewed by 
Peter A. Carmichael in a late number 
of the Sunday Times, is a brief but 
stimulating essay on the evangelical 
character of true democracy. “Its pur- 
pose,” the author states, “is to indicate 
the direction in which I believe we will 
have to proceed, not to mark the stages 
or guess at the time it will take to over- 
come the obstacles met along the way.” 
He traces the chaos of the present age 
to the pessimism of Machiavelli, the 
revolt of Luther from the European 
community, the absolutism of the 
Ancient Regime, the rationalism of 
Descartes and the encyclopedists, the 
pseudo-Christian naturalism of Rous- 
seau, the pantheism of Hegel, the denial 
of the Christian tradition by the mod- 
ern age. 

Democracy M. Maritain defines as 
“the regime wherein the people enjoy 
their social and political majority, and 
exercise it to conduct their own af- 
fairs”; or it is better still to say that 
democracy is “the government of the 
people, by the people, for the people.” 
The new democracy must be Christian 
in spirit or it is doomed, whether or 
not it wins its victory against the Pagan 
Empire. Therefore, in harmony with 
the Christian Gospel it must uphold 
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the natural equality of all men, the pri- 
macy of the spiritual, the dignity of 
labor, the sanctity of truth, the true 
brotherhood of the adopted brothers of 
the Son of God, faith in the rights of 
the human person, in justice as a 
necessary foundation for common life, 
the realization that the authority of 
rulers is addressed to free men. 
BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 


Ten Years in Japan. By Joseph C. 
Grew. New York: Simon & Schu- 
ster. $3.75. 

From his diary and his personal and 
official correspondence during the 
decade which preceded this present 
war, our latest Ambassador to Tokyo 
has constructed an enlightening chap- 
ter of contemporary history. For its 
writing he possessed not only the ad- 
vantage of a peculiar position at the 
center of Japan’s political and social 
life, but also a background of rich ex- 
perience accumulated during a diplo- 
matic career which, beginning short- 
ly after his graduation at Harvard 
—two years ahead of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt — carried him to Egypt, 
Mexico, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Switzerland, Turkey. 
He was counselor to our embassy in 
Berlin during the first World War; he 
took part in the Peace negotiations at 
Paris afterward. 

In his close-up pictures of persons 
and events and his shrewd, patient, 
never unkind observations, he lets the 
readér see how inevitably a fatal crisis 
was forced upon the unhappy Nippo- 
nese when the ruthless militarists 
grew stronger than the advocates of 
peaceful progress. His play-by-play 
description of the outstanding happen- 
ings of ten eventful years conveys an 
unmistakable suggestion of steadily 
deepening shadows, of nearer and 
nearer approaching tragedy; and one 
is led to the conviction that war was 
bound to come unless the United States 
was ready to leave the Western Pacific 
entirely in Japanese hands. 

Mr. Grew wisely presents opinions 
and prognostications which time 
showed to be wrong just as frankly 
as those which the event proved to 
be right. His pages—free from emo- 
tional distortion and from the odor of 
propaganda—-seem to be, as he affirms, 
written with “never a thought of even- 
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tual publication.” In their present 
form they make a permanently valua- 
ble source book. 

JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 


America Unlimited. By Eric Johnston. 
Garden City: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. $2.50. 

This defense of a “people’s capi- 
talism” by the able, straightforward 
president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, moving on the “middle 
ground of reality,” points the way to 
a constructive escape from two ex- 
treme alternatives: “chaos, or worse— 
total organization by a tyrannical 
state.” In presenting the case for . 
business men and investors, Mr. Eric 
Johnston has the good sense to admit 
the abuses and tragedies that called 
for action in the field of “incentive en- 
terprise.” Recognizing that the palmy 
days of unlimited profits are gone for- 
ever, this spokesman for industry and 
commerce calls for “co-operation with- 
in the framework of competition.” 
His own success as an employer in the 
Pacific Northwest taught him that, in 
dealing with labor or the government, 
it was better to exploit “areas of agree- 
ment” rather than to allow differences 
to degenerate into civil war. 

Standing in the shadow of the Krem- 
lin, he maintained his faith in and 
preference for the risks and rewards 
of opportunity in contradistinction to 
“the soporifics of alleged security.” 
Too many people who get excited over 
plans for changing the world,” Mr. 
Johnston suggests, “will not move a 
finger to improve conditions in their 
own home town.” This paradox per- 
suades him that “the real tests of a so- 
ciety are to be found in personal char- 
acter.” Is it not true, he submits, that 
“the promises of a bankrupt, profli- 
gate government are as worthless, in 
the long run, as those of a bankrupt, 
profligate individual”? This ambassa- 
dor of business has a profound dis- 
trust for a state economy, in which 
the bureaucrats, exercising monopoly 
powers, would be “the sole investors.” 
Whether domination be public or pri- 
vate, Eric Johnston regards it as “a 
conspiracy of the inefficient.” Al- 
though emphasizing the achievements 
and further possibilities of capitalism, 
he realizes that the workers and farm- 
ers must secure a large share in own- 
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ership, management and profits. He 
calls this “intelligent conservatism.” 
JOSEPH F, THORNING. 


The Red Cock Crows. 
Gaither. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.75. 

This is a fascinating story of a 
Negro insurrection in Mississippi. 
Though the author has her mind on 
a story of her own and has not tried 
to describe actual historical events, 
the main action of the novel corre- 
sponds roughly with what was taking 
place in the now vanished town of 
Livingston, in the year 1835. 

The book is tense and dramatic, full 
of vivid, authentic details, and in its 
sustained imagination and truth to 
human nature would be hard to equal 
in modern fiction. Mrs. Gaither sees 
that tHe wealthy plantation owners, 
though frightened by the ramifica- 
tions of the plot, are prepared to be 
tolerant with the Negroes if they will 
return to their old ways, but with the 
whites they are ruthless, because there 
they are confronted with a principle 
they do not understand. A white man 
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who believes the slaves should be 
freed is, in their minds, “a damned 
nigger lover,” worthy only of con- 
tempt. 

By the time the plantation owners 
discover what is happening, the plot 
has spread like wildfire over the coun- 
tryside. Though the Negroes are bet- 
ter organized than one might suppose 
possible, they fall back easily into 
their old servile ways, are eager to 
please, lie and cajole, and deny all 
knowledge of the plot until they are 
surprised into an honest statement. 

The leader takes to the woods, where 
he must live like the beasts of the 
fields. When he wakens the first 
morning, he thinks he is back on the 
plantation, happy because “old rain 
jes’ in time let us make our crop”; 
then he realizes he must be forever a 
fugitive from men, must hide out like 
the possum and the coon. There is 


something of lonely dignity in the con- 
ception of this man’s character and in 
the mysterious religious depths that 
lie so close to his play-acting, lust, 
and violence. 

N. ELIZABETH MONROE. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


FICTION: The Return of the Traveller. 
By Rex Warner (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $2.00). The Return 
of the Traveller poses a dead soldier’s 
question: Why did I have to die? The 
answers, tentative, fumbling, arrogant, 
or wise, constitute the whole story, 
yet the situation is sketched so bril- 
liantly, the flashback is so authentic 
and the exploration so profound that 
the reader cannot turn aside from the 
book until the whole problem of life 
and death has been plumbed. When 
the story opens the soldier is standing 
in a little chapel of an English cathe- 
dral. An Anglican clergyman puts his 
question to a group of travelers, who 
are half embarrassed by its perti- 
nence. He has the advantage of 
double vision—that of the living and 
of the dead, but all that in life had 
obscured his perspective is no longer 
there. He listens sorrowfully to the 
answers, knowing that however un- 
certain the meaning of death may be, 
it is less uncertain than the meaning 
of life. The only answers that satisfy 


him are a mother’s—she thinks he 
died for the sins of all the world— 
and the priest’s—he thinks the mean- 
ing of life lies not in theory or exact 
fact, but in the passion, and wonder, 
and complexity of experience. Those 
who are making a reputation by talk- 
ing about the war may well stop and 
consider this book, for to the boy re- 
turned from the dead, planned justice 
is not enough, duty and patriotism and 
defense of country are not enough, 
and hatred of alien ideologies is not 
enough, but only the whole meaning 
of life will satisfy his desire for an 
answer to the question: Why did I 
have to die? 

Fair Stood the Wind for France. By 
H. E. Bates (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.50). Mr. Bates tells the story 
of five British fliers who are forced 
down in occupied France when their 
plane, after a perilous dive, does a 
ground loop and then settles on a 
rough field. There is not a dwelling 
in sight and the captain has suffered 
a bad injury, but they decide to make 
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a try at escape, hiding in the woods 
by day, walking by night, until at last 
they find shelter in a French farm- 
house. Though the situation has been 
used before, it seems original here be- 
cause the author has given his atten- 
tion to the inner form of courage and 
fear. As the plane lands the captain 
is surprised into an act of heroism, 
but it is only later, when the girl he 
loves places his safety with God, that 
he understands real courage, which 
rests on faith, and after he has lost his 
arm, he takes up life with a patience 
he has never known before. The love 
story fits into the narrative easily, but 
one may well ask if a girl of deep faith, 
of a family declared to be devoutly 
Catholic, would give herself to the man 
she loves without thought of breaking 
God’s law and without any sense of 
guilt. The author passes over this 
without concern. 


RELIGION: The Family Today. A 
Catholic Appraisal. A Symposium 
(Washington, D. C.: The National 
Catholic Welfare Conference). These 
essays were read by a score of Catho- 
lic sociologists, clerical and lay, at the 


Conference on the Family held last 
March at the Catholic University of 


America. They had come together to 
discuss the need for a strong reaffirma- 
tion of the Catholic teaching on the 
family. Scholarly chapters deal with 
the essence of marriage, the evils of 
divorce, birth control and mixed mar- 
riages, mothers in industry, juvenile 
delinquency, the function of lactation, 


fertility trends in the United States, | 


economic security for the family, and 
the State’s responsibility for family 
welfare. The worth of this volume 
may be judged by the writers—Mssgr. 
John A. Ryan, Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, 
Msgr. John Cooper, Rev. Raymond 
McGowan, Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S., 
Brother Gerald Schnepp, S.M., Msgr. 
George Johnson, Dr. Constantine Mc- 
Guire, Dr. Oliver Baker, Dr. Edmund 
Daley, and Dr. Frederick Rice. 

The Rosary of Mary. Translations 
of the Encyclicals and Apostolic Let- 
ters of Pope Leo XIII (1883-1901). 
Collected by William R. Lawler, O.P. 
(Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild 
Press. $2.00). These letters of Pope 
Leo XIII. on the Rosary prove clearly 
the Pope’s great devotion to the Mother 
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of God, and set forth in dogmatic full- 
ness her place in the divine plan. They 
emphasize the Church’s teaching on 
prayer, the intercession of the saints, 
the communion of saints, the doctrine 
of indulgences. The Holy Father re- 
peats over and over again the efficacy 
of the Rosary prayers in strengthen- 
ing the faith, and increasing the piety 
of the people of God; in helping cities 
and nations ravaged by plague, fam- 
ine and war; in upholding the arms 
of the Pope, his bishops and priests 
in their constant combat against the 
evils of heresy, schism, and atheism. 
Special chapters treat of the Confra- 
ternity of the Rosary, and give us a 
complete listing of all Rosary indul- 
gences. The priest will find in this 
volume an abundant source of mate- 
rial for his October sermons, and the 
laity will find it a choice book for 
spiritual reading. 

My Father’s Will. By Reverend 
Francis J. McGarrigle, S.J. (Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.75). 
This spiritual treatise is a detailed 
commentary on the words of St. Paul: 
“This is the Will of God, your sancti- 
fication.” Its main thesis is that the 
call to perfection is not a call to an 
élite few, but a divine invitation of the 
Son of God to all the children of men. 
Every soul can achieve sanctity if he 
wills it sincerely, and conforms his 
will to the will of God. Father Mc- 
Garrigle, on every page, quotes with 
telling effect, the Sacred Scriptures, 
the Church’s Fathers, the Saints, and 
spiritual writers of every school. One 
might think that the last word on this 
theme had been spoken by Pére de 
Caussade in his popular, classic treat- 
ise—Abandonment to the Divine Will, 
but the author was fully justified in 
his attempt to give “an organic treat- 
ment, a philosophy, of this subject, 
which is deeply and finely organic 
in its nature.” 

A Key to Happiness. By Marguerite 
Duportal. Translated by Rev. Romuald 
Pecasse, S.O.Cist. (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $1.75). Mar- 
guerite Duportal’s “virile, hopeful and 
joyous book” On Suffering (De la Souf- 
france) has been ably translated by 
the Cistercian prior, Romuald Pecasse. 
The title page states the author’s thesis 
—that the art of suffering is a key to 
happiness. On every page the justice 
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and mercy of God in allotting suffer- 
ing of every kind to the children of 
men is clearly set forth. We suffer 
that we may be united to the suffer- 
ings of Christ in his Divine Passion, 
and attain true happiness here and 
hereafter by our perfect resignation 
to the will of God. “Whatever the na- 
ture or intensity of your affliction, 
whatever the difficulty it presents, 
bear it in the presence of God... . You 
will want what God wants, has always 
wanted—nothing more, nothing less.” 

The Priest in the Epistles of St. Paul. 
Compiled by the Most Reverend Am- 
leto Giovanni Cicognani (Paterson, 
N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. $1.00). 
Here is another book inspired by the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles. It is 
made up of selected passages from his 
epistles, which have been grouped un- 
der appropriate headings and supple- 
mented with brief comments. Hav- 
ing prepared it primarily for those 
levites upon whom he confers sacred 
orders, the author decided—wisely— 
that a wider circulation would help 
many clerics to a better understand- 
ing of St. Paul and to the construct- 
ing of a program of priestly conduct 
The book is 


and apostolic action. 
of convenient size and clearly printed. 
Texts are presented in the Latin ver- 
sion. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Facts on File Year- 
book 1943. Edited by R. L. Lapica, 
assisted by C. L. Jones and H. P. 
Malkus (New York: Person’s Index. 
$20.00. Service subscription $25.00 a 
year). We agree with the testimonials 
given by users of Facts on File, per- 
sons distinguished in many and vary- 
ing fields of endeavor. It is a “very 
useful,” “very valuable,” “entirely sat- 
isfactory” reference work, one for 
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which busy executives, editors, writ- 
ers, commentators and many others 
will bless the Editors and publishers. 
Founded in October, 1940, it gives a 
concise digest of world news, present- 
ed without comment or opinion, and 
covering the War, National Affairs, 
Foreign Affairs, Finance and Econom- 
ics, Arts and Sciences, Education and 
Religion, Sports and Obituaries. There 
is a weekly news section and a cumu- 
lative index, and at the end of the year, 
the news sections bound together with 
the annual index make a Yearbook 
which comprises the only daily chro- 
nology of world events in the United 
States. Thanks to its clear, uncom- 
plicated arrangement, one can use it 
as easily as one uses the dictionary, 
which cannot be said of all such com- 
pilations. Well printed, well edited 
and with an authoritative Advisory 
Board, it is a service valuable for the 
past as well as for the present, and 
well geared to the times in which we 
live. 

Japan’s Islands of Mystery. By Wil- 
lard Price (New York: The John Day 
Co. $3.00). By a combination of good 
fortune and resourcefulness, the au- 
thor of this book has been able to 
visit and now to describe in great de- 
tail, islands within the circumference 
of Japan’s Pacific mandate which have 
rarely been visited since they came 
under the control of Tokyo and have 
never been well described. It is a 
unique book, therefore, giving much 
careful detail, with enlightening illus- 
trations, sketches and maps. On the 
whole the author has comparatively 
little to say about religion and noth- 
ing objectionable, except in one in- 
stance when, on page 60, he goes out of 
his way to direct an intolerant sneer 
at the Catholic Church. 





Our Contributors 


AN intellectually well rounded man 
is JAMES TRAVIS, B.S., M.A., from whom 
we have heard on subjects as diverse 
as Communism and Moore’s Irish 
melodies. To those who might there- 
fore suspect him of mere dilettantism 
we recommend his present excellent 
“A Foreign Policy for America.” Mr. 
Travis is still in Tulsa immersed, more 
deeply we judge than he would choose 
to be, in technical writing in the petro- 
leum products field. 


No matter how much you may like 
the tomato and its juice, if you are 
blessed —or cursed—with a vivid 
imagination, the reading of M. Mac- 
Manus (Mrs. HuGH) MULLAN’s “The 
Great Tomato Hoax” will probably 
cause your temporary abstinence from 
that ruddy fruit. Which will testify 
to the author’s talent. She comes by 
it honestly being one of the daughters 
of Seumas MacManus, long a contribu- 
tor of ours. Her mother, too, wrote 
for us in times past. Some nine years 
ago we printed a story by Mrs. Mullan 
which, like this one, had to do with 
ships. 


A HERO to so many of us of an ear- 
lier generation, and so little known 
to this, “John Boyle O’Reilly” im- 
presses upon us the change that has 
come so rapidly over our world. 
BRENDAN A. FINN is new in our pages, 
though he contributes to many other 
Catholic magazines and newspapers, 
The Commonweal and The Pilot 
among others. He has been busy of 
late preparing a volume of sketches 
of the. lives of twenty Cardinals, 
American born or who served here 
during their careers. It is now ready 
for publication. Mr. Finn recently re- 
signed from the editorial staff of one 
of Boston’s metropolitan newspapers 
to accept an appointment as Associate 
Editor of The China Monthly. He is 
also engaged in preparing for the ex- 
pansion of the Catholic press in China 
in the post-war period under the di- 
rection of Bishop Paul Yu-pin. 


Goop divertissement for torrid days 
is GIRALDA Forses’ “Wit and. Wisdom 
in Jingles.” Widely traveled, espe- 
cially in the Far East, Miss Forbes has 
given us many interesting tales of far- 
away places. She is now living in 
Boston. 


As he brought Epictetus, one of the 
ancients, to life for us in the April 
issue, CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 
now makes vivid to us another, Julius 
Caesar, “The Noblest Roman,” in a 
paper which he read before a meeting 
of Latin teachers at Cornell College, 
Iowa, last May. Dr. Mierow writes 
for many classical journals and is at 
present, after a busy scholastic year, 
— in Green Mountain Falls, 
Colo. 


ELIZABETH W. WHITEHEAD’S sensi- 
tive “Renaissance” is the work of a 
gifted Englishwoman, blind since 
childhood, who nevertheless holds an 
M. A. degree with Honors from the 
University of Edinburgh. After a 
long and expensive training to be a 
teacher, she now finds all openings 
closed to the blind or reserved for 
disabled soldiers. She is a convert to 
the Faith, and with the courage that 
seems to be the hallmark of the blind, 
is now working in a war factory. 


In April we published Naomi Gi- 
PATRICK’S “Autobiographies of Grace,” 
which together with this month’s 
“Grace in Total War” was a by-prod- 
uct of some work she had done on St. 
Augustine and his relation to today. 


Miss Gilpatrick’s primary interest 
however is fiction and for the past few 
months she has been working on a 
second novel. 


*T1s a neat and salutary sermon that 
FreD SMITH draws from his telephone 
in “Number: Please?” He has been 
the minister of the Welborne Com- 
munity Church in Kansas City, Kans., 
for several years but has recently been 
moved to Leavenworth. We have 
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heard from him on topics grave and 
gay these past twelve years. 


WE have received numbers of let- 
ters from radio listeners commending 
the vigor and honesty of Rev. JAMES 
M. GILLI1s’s “Victory Beyond Victory.” 
Therefore we are happy to reprint it 
this month in our Ball and the Cross 
department. 


From Pennsylvania comes the in- 
spiring story of “The Martyrs of the 
Sacred Heart” in Rabaul, written by a 
member of the Missionary Sisters of 
the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, sta- 
tioned at the Motherhouse at Bern- 
harts. 


From the Superintendent of the 
Scranton Bureau of Recreation, Hoap- 
LEY HAGEN, comes the impressive little 
sketch of “Father Whelan,” which re- 
counts an actual experience of the au- 
thor. It is hard to believe that it is 
his first attempt at serious writing, 
and we are convinced that it should 
not be his last. Mr. Hagen attended 
the University of Pennsylvania, is a 
veteran of World War I., and known 
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in Scranton as “the man who has 
aided more youngsters along the trail 
to success in track and field sports 
than any other coal region resident.” 


Our poets this month are all old 
friends. “The Phoenix Beauty” is the 
work of GERTRUDE JANE (Mrs. L. A.) 
Copp, poet and friend of poets, and 
President of the Washington unit of 
the Catholic Poetry Society of Amer- 
ica, which is now ten years old. We 
have two members of the Forbes fam- 
ily in our August pages. Eta C. 
Forses (“Benares”) is the sister of 
Giralda, and with her spent many years 
in India before returning to Boston. 
ETHEL BARNETT DE Vito (“Nomad”) is 
a fellow Bostonian, well known and 
well liked by our readers. Two of the 
sterner sex complete our list, JoHN 
RicHarpD MorRELAND (“The Living 
Sea”), widely published and with sev- 
eral volumes of collected verse to his 
credit, and Liam P. CLancy (“In High 
Storeys”), our Irishman who recently 
returned to his native land after years 
spent in England. As becomes a son 
of St. Patrick he is often featured in 
our March issues. i 





INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


KATHERINE Bafey, Litt.D., Officier de l’Instruction Publique, author, dramatic and literary critic, 
Philadelphia; Past President of the Catholic Poetry Society of America; author of The 
Poets’ Chantry, Ladders and Bridges, etc. 

Rev. Bertranp L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New 
York City; founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; author of Studies 
in Church History, The Question Boz, etc. 

Joseru H. Ficurer, S.J., M.A., writer and critic, member of the Faculty of St. Louis University, 
St. Louis; author of Roots of Change, St. Cecil Cyprian, James Laynez, Jesuit, etc. 

Rev. Josepn McSoa.ey, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
City; author of Think and Pray, An Outline History of the Church by Centuries, etc. 

N. ExizasetH Monroe, Px.D., writer and educator, member of the Department of English, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y.; author of The Novel and Society, etc. 

Rev. Josepn F, THoranino, Pu.D., S.T.D., Professor of Sociology and Social History, Mount St. 
Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md.; Vice-Chairman of the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace; Director of the first Spiritual Seminar to South America and Executive 
Secretary of the Committee on Cultural Relations with Ibero America; author of Religious 
Liberty in Transition, Natienal Security and International Peace, etc. 

Ropert Wivperroace, C.B.E., B.A.(Oxon.), writer and critic, Director of British Information 
Services, New York City; collaborator with John Eppstein on The Catholic Tradition of 
the Law of Nations. 

Manoarer WILLIAMs, M.A.(Oxon.), author and critic, Associate Professor of English and War- 
den, Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York City; author of The Second 
Sowing, Word Hoard, etc. . 

Hensert H. Yeames, writer and educator, Boston, Mass.; former Professor of Greek Language 
and Literature, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Fircp Arar Press, New York: 
Maryknoll Mission Letters. Vol. 1., 1944. 50 cents 


Harper & BrorHers, New York: 
Revolutions in Russia. By G. R. Treviranus. $3.00. The Miracle of America. By André 
Maurois. Translated from the French by Denver and Jane Lindley. $3.50. The Con- 
ductor Raises His Baton. By William J. Finn, of the Paulist Fathers. $3.75. 


THe MACMILLAN Co., New York: 
Giraud and the African Scene. By G. Ward Price. $3.00. The Captain’s Wife. By Eiluned 
Lewis. $2.00. Winter Quarters. By Pamela Hansford Johnson. $2.50 
PHILOSOPHICAL Liprary, New York: 


The Babylonian Talmud. Edited and translated from the original Hebrew and Aramaic by 
Leo Auerbach. $3.00. 


FLeMInG H. Revett Co., New York: 
Man Does Not Stand Alone. By A. Cressy Morrison. $1.25. 


DousLepAy, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 


Sea-Borne. By James B. Connolly. $3.00. Lebanon. By Caroline Miller, $2.50. Thunder- 
bolt House. By Howard Pease. $2.00. 


St. ANTHONY GuILp Press, Paterson, N. J.: 


Proceedings of the National Congress of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., November 15-18, 1941. Paper, $2.00; Cloth, $2.50. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY Press, Princeton, N. J.: 
Thomas Traherne. By Gladys I. Wade. $3.00. 


J. B. Lipprncorr Co., Philadelphia: 
3 and 30 Watchbirds. By Munro Leaf. $1.35. 


Lirtte, Brown & Co., Boston: 


U. S. War Aims. By Walter Lippmann. $1.50. East of Malta, West of Suez. The Official 
Admiralty Account of the Mediterranean Fleet 1939-1943. By Bartimeus. $2.50. 


Ginn & Co., Boston: 


Gifts of Other Lands and Times. By Mary G. Kelty & Sister Blanche Marie. American 
Life Ser. of Histories for Catholic Schools. $1.32. 


Tse CatHortic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA Press, Washington, D. C.: 


Church and State in Silesia Under Frederick Il (1740-1786). By Reverend Francis Hanus, 
D.Lic. 


Tue NortHwest Missouri State TEACHERS CoLLeGe, Maryville, Mo.: 
I'he Northwest Missouri State Teachers College Studies. Vol. VIII. By June Cozine, M.A., 
John J. Rudin, B.D., M.A., Chloe E. Millikin, John W. Ashton, Ph.D. 


B. Herper Boox Co., St. Louis: 

The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. By Hans Meyer. Translated by Rev. Frederic 
Eckhoff. $5.00. The Pastoral Care of Souls. By Rev. Wendelin Meyer. O.F.M., and 
Others. Translated by Rev. Andrew Green, O.S.B. $3.00. The Ascetical Life. By Pascal 
P. Parente, S.T.D., Ph.D., J.C.B. $2.50. Deaconship. Conferences on the Rite of Ordina- 
tion. By Rev. Aloysius Biskupek, S.V.D. $2.50. 


THE QuUEEN’s Work, St. Louis: 
The Glorious Ten Commandments; Some Notes for the Guidtnce of Parents. By Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J. $2.00 each. 


Gui_p Press, St. Paul, Minn.: 
John Smith, Emperor. By S. G. Gallego. 


THe Bruce PusiisHine Co., Milwaukee: 
Father Tim. By Harold J. McAuliffe, S.J. $2.25. 


La Liprarnie DomINicaIne, Montreal: 
Saint Thomas d’Aquin. By G. K. Chesterton. Translated by Maximilien Vox. 


M. H. Girt & Son, Lrp., Dublin: 
Malachi Horan Remembers. By Dr. George A. Little. 6s. 





DIRECTORY 
A carefully selected list of 
representative Catholie Schools 











College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 
New York 





will open its twenty-ninth yer 
Canterbury School in September, 1943. Its locatine 


is excellent; its plant, modern and complete. It is conducted 
by laymen, under the eo of the re of Hartford. 
Its standards of , discipline, -_ personnel, steadily 
maintained, have Pre —s es Prepartory 
schools of New Eodeet The intellectual and spiritual valus 
of life at Canterbury will not be lessened, but have already 
been enric impact of the war. Scholastic effon 
has been intensified, and the curriculum expanded to include 
courses in Military Mathematics, Radio, Motors, Morse Code, 
Riflery, the Duties of Citizenship, Hygiene. The usual cours 
in Christian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apemantice, together with 
the permanent effect of the religious life of the school, wil 
continue to give Catholic boys a sound moral preparation {x 
a geod ile, Whether 65 war or to pines. 


Address NELSON HUME, Ph.D,,; 
New Milford, Conn. 
(Early application is advisable) 


K.S.G., Headmaster 

















TRINITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An Institution for the Hie Education of 
Women. Incorporated in 1897 under the 
Laws of the District of Columbia. with full 
powers to confer Collegiate Degrees, and reg- 
istered by the University of the State of New 
York. Ranked in the first class by the United 
States Commissioner of Education. Affiliated 
to the Catholic University of America and has 
professors from that University. Conducted 
by the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 


For particulars, address the Secretary of 
the College 


























ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PA. 


A Catholic College for Women con- 
ducted by the Religious of the Society of 
the Holy Child Jesus. Accredited by 
the Association of American Universities. 
Situated on the Main Line P. R. R. 
eleven miles from Philadelphia. Address 
the Registrar for information. 


Telephone—Bryn Mowr 4514 























College of Saint Elizabeth 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
on the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Standard courses in | 
arts and science. Commerce, home economics, | 
pre-medical, medical technology, teacher train- | 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


ADDRESS DEAN 
CONVENT STATION, N. J. 











; GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
B.A.—Major may be chosen among 13 de 
partments of studies, B.M.—Artist courses, 
Teacher Training ir Public School 
in Home Economics—Five op- 
tions “including vocational home economics. 


Women from 37 States and 11 .foreign countries 














Read 
THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL ORDER 


Text of the statement by the Aromas and Bish 
ops of the Administrative Board of the N. C. Ww. 6 
With Discussion Club Outline by Rev. Gerald ¢ 
Treacy, S.J. 
5c, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 


The Paulist Press, 401 West 59th St., New Yor 




















Rev. Wilfred G. Hurley, C.S.P. 


A Popular Book of Apologetics 
for the Catholic and 

the non-Catholic 

“I Believe” is a simple exposition of the 
Divine credentials of the Church. Over 
100,000 copies of the new pocket edition 
have been printed. You will want it for 
your class in religion, your discussion club, 
your convert. 


25 cents a copy, $23.00 the hundred 


transportation extra 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 W. 59th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


25¢ 


POCKET 
EDITION 

244 pages 
14 illustrations 











COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


MOUNT SAINT —_—u.e 
NEW YORK 63, N. 
Conducted by the Sisters i Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 


Courses in Nursing, Commerce Education 
and Pedagogy. 


Approved by the Association of American 
Universities. 

Extensive campus bordering -Hudson River. 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station, 
New York City. 

For particulars address Registrar 




















Notice to Subscribers 





Due to the great many changes of 
address we ask that subscribers 
send their changes to our office 
before the 15th of each month in 
order to assure prompt delivery 
of THe CaTHOoLic Wor Lp. 




















Novena Prayers to 


OUR LADY OF FATIMA 


By Rev. Wim J. Smirn, S.J. 


During the third year of the first World War, 
the Blessed Virgin appeared on the 13th day 
of every month from May to October, 1917, 
to three little shepherds, Jacinta, aged 7, 
Francis, aged 9, and Lucy, aged 10. The 
place of the six apparitions was Fatima, a 
Portuguese village north of Lisbon, now a 
celebrated center of pilgrimage. 


This new booklet contains the first set of 
Original Novena Prayers to Our Lady of 
Fatima and a short history of the appari- 
tions. 


5c, $3.85 the 100 postpaid 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


























Feligion Outlines for Cllleges 


By RT. REV. JOHN M. COOPER, Ph.D. 
Professor of Anthropology 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 





Religion Outlines for 
Colleges—Course I 
The Catholic Ideal of Life 


The first volume deals with the Catholic 
moral ideal. The succeeding volumes 
take up and treat Dogma and the Sacra- 
ments, Apologetics and Life Problems. 


NEW EDITION 
8vo, cloth XV + 315 pages 


$1.40 





Religion Outlines for 
Colleges—Course III 
Christ and His Church 
Treats of The Church, The Sacred 
Scriptures, The Life and Personality of 


Christ. 


8vo, cloth, XV + 509 pages 


$1.80 


ple 





Religion Outlines for 
Colleges—Course II 


The Motives and Means of 
Catholic Life 


DOGMA 
PRAYER 
SACRAMENTS 


NEW EDITION 
8vo, cloth, VII + 284 pages 


$1.35 





Religion Outlines for 
Colleges—Course IV 


Emphasizes Life Problems 


Concerning religion, faith, life work, 
marriage, citizenship and recreation. 


NEW EDITION 
8vo, cloth XX + 273 pages 


$1.35 
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